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As well known to the Station Man 
as his own Call Letters... 


.. the mark of 
the finest in equipment 

such as the new 4% inch 
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How important is the 2842 


Just as important as one’s 2nd shoe is 
Michigan’s 2nd TV market...that rich 
industrial outstate area made up of 
LANSING-FLINT-JACKSON and 20 
populous cities ...3,000,000 potential 
customers ...684,200 TV homes (ARB 
March ’60)...served exclusively by 
WJIM-TV for 10 years. 
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WHAT PRICE SPOT HOMES? 
Investments by advertisers vary by market but show 


the low cost per home of spot tv 


WINDOW ON WEISS 
Tv-minded Clicago agency stamps its commercials with 


a blend of research and originality 


TV’S ‘OFF-BROADWAY’ SHOWS 


Assorted programming is available to stations—most 
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KROC-TV 


Channel 10 
Rochester, 
Minnesota 
National Representative: Venard, 
Rintoul & McConnell, Inc. 


In Minneapolis: Harry S. Hyett Co. 
Network Rep.: Elisabeth Beckjorden 
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of it coming from other stations 


WINNER’S CIRCLE 
Schaefer sells barrels via a mixed brew of sports, 


specials and cinema on television 


LOCAL LONG RUN 
Associated Food Stores sponsors a public-affairs 


show for 12 years of sales success 


DEPARTMENTS 


6 Publisher’s Letter 
Report to the readers 


7 Film Report 


Round-up of news 


10 Letters to the Editor 


The customers always write 


7 Wall Street Report 
The financial picture 
15 Tele-scope 


What's ahead behind the scenes Spot Report 


Digest of national activity 
17 Business Barometer : 


Measuring the trends 
7i In the Picture 
19 Newsfront Portraits of people in the news 
The way it happened 


72 In Camera 
The lighter side 


35 Viewpoints 


Programming pros and cons 
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New York 20, N. Y., Circle 7-7660. Second class postage paid at Baltimore, Md. 











GOOD NEIGHBORS? Recent events have raised serious doubts about our | 


position throughout Latin America, as often the struggle for men’s minds has flared 
into violence. To report the status of this ideological battle to the people of Chicago, 
WBBN.-TV sent newsman Frank Reynolds and a camera crew on a fifteen-day tour of 
South America. The result was an eye-opening two-part documentary, “THE OTHER 
AMERICANS,” seen in prime evening time, detailing the extent to which communism 
is exploiting economic problems of some of our Latin neighbors. . . far-reaching, 
venturesome, topical television at the local level. People who value their time find 
more worth watching on WBBM-TV. Which is why time is so valuable on Television 2, 
the number one station in Chicago for 75 consecutive Nielsen reports. WBBM-TV 


CBS OWNED: TELEVISION 2, CHICAGO 
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A solid play in Michigan's Golden Triangle 
stakes you to a lively market—Lansing, 
Jackson and Battle Creek! WILX-TV cracks 
all three with a city-grade signal and scores 
big in a lush outstate area. 
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Operating with a 1,008 foot tower 
at 316,000 watts. Let this one 
outlet give you all three markets. 


Represented by 


VENARD, RINTOUL & McCONNEL, INC. 
THE GOLDEN TRIANGLE STATION 
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Letter from the Publisher 


A Most Dangerous Policy 


It has become clear, despite the usual disclaimers, that FCC 
chairman Newton N. Minow is determined to steer his agency in 
the direction of programming controls of the television industry. 
These controls are being directed to networks as well as stations. 
Whether by commission action or by indication through speeches, 
this undeclared policy is the most dangerous ever faced by any 
communications medium in the U. S. 

Mr. Minow in his speech before the Radio and Television Execu- 
tives Society in New York last month declared that there was not 
enough children’s fare on tv of uplifting proportions. A few hours 
after the speech was delivered the networks had already moved 
into action to devise means effectuating the chairman’s “sugges- 
tions.” (The chairman blithely ignored the fact that his proposal 
was to be programmed in station option time.) Mr. Minow has 
since buttressed that suggestion with another observation that there 
are not any news programs on network television between the hours 
of 7:30 and 11 p.m. 

Maybe a news program within these hours is a good idea. How- 
ever, since the chairman is concerned with broadcast media— 
radio and tv—it should be pointed out that in this period there 
are in New York City alone, for example, 160 newscasts on radio 
each evening. It would seem, therefore, that the chairman is more 
interested in his personal program interests than in the public 
interest. 


Form of Implication 


The proposed FCC program form is another indication of the 
commission’s premeditated entry into the direct area of program- 
ming. As the brief filed by the Corinthian Broadcasting Corp. 
stated, “The form standing alone is more than information col- 
lecting. It implies official preconceptions as to what constitutes 
proper program performance. Its questions thus take on the garb 
of virtual directives which, in the light of recent commission pro- 
nouncements, those seeking license renewal would feel they could 
ignore only at their peril.” 

Mr. Minow agrees with Prof. Louis L. Jaffe of Harvard that, 
since there are a limited number of frequencies available and 
these are granted by the Government, the Government in return 
has the right to insist on the kind of programming it feels the 
public should have. There is no doubt but what this philosophy 
treads dangerously on the principles of the First Amendment. - 
Mr. Minow, therefore, is committing the Kennedy Administration 
to a course of action for which it must be held accountable. Presi- 
dent Kennedy, as a keen student of history, is aware of the pro- 
found significance of the First Amendment. He is also aware, as 
a participant and an observer, of the significance of television in 
the fabric of American life. He should be apprised firsthand of 
the perilous direction in which Mr. Minow is moving. It doesn’t 
seem improper, therefore, for Governor Collins and a group of 
prominent citizens interested in the preservation of freedom of 
speech to discuss directly with the White House the wide implica- 
tions of the abridgement of the Bill of Rights as a result of the 


course Mr. Minow is taking. 
Cordially, 
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es BUT... WKZO-TV Gets Lightning Fast Results 
7 In Kalamazoo -Grand Rapids! 
ol. 
tes NS! SURVEY—GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO AREA Advertising on WKZO-TV is the fastest way to make 
arb February 20-March 19, 1961 contact with the most consumers in the big Kalamazoo- 
ro- STATION TOTALS Grand Rapids market. 
uld : WKZO.-TV delivers more homes than Station B in 77.5% 
Homes Delivered Per Cent of Total : : 

of all quarter hours surveyed, Sunday through Saturday, 
iat, WKZO-TV|STATION B} WKZO-TV/STATION B Noon-Midnight (NSI—Feb. 20-March 19, 1961). 
and Mon. thru Fri. What’s more, Kalamazoo alone is predicted to show the 
um 9 a.m.-Noon 48,400) 34,000 | 58.7 413 greatest increase in personal income and retail sales 
he Noon-3 p.m. 65,900} 53,800 | 55.0 45.0 of any city in the U. S. between now and 1965. 
phy 3p.m.-6p.m. | 56,400) 71,900 | 43.9 56.1 Get in the swim in Kalamazoo-Grand Rapids and Greater 
_ Sun. thru Sat. Western Michigan with WKZO-TV. And if you want 
— 6p.m.-9p.m. |155,600| 96,800 | 61.7 38.3 all the rest of outstate Michigan worth having, add WWTV, 
7 9 p.m.-Midnight| 138,200] 66,200 | 67.6 | 324 Cadillac-Traverse City, to your WKZO-TV schedule. 
— Sources: Sales Management Survey of Buying Power and Television Magazine. 
, pr %* Swordfish, including marlins, are unrivalled for speed—fastest speed 
i= quoted is 50 knots (57.5 mph). 
| of 
sn’t ‘s - 
» of | She Pelyer Slaltons 
. of WKZO-TV — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO -~ 
ica- rot WKZO RADIO — KALAMAZOO-BATTLE CREEK 
the ~ WJEF RADIO — GRAND RAPIDS 100,000 WATTS © CHANNEL 3 © 1000’ TOWER 

: WJEF-FM — GRAND RAPIDS-KALAMAZOO Studios in Both Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids 
WWTV — CADILLAC-TRAVERSE CITY For Greater Western Michigan 
L . 4 KOLN-TV — LINCOLN, NEBRASKA Avery-Knodel, Inc., Exclusive National Representatives 
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, A Ne w Film fer Television 


‘““‘BERLIN”’ 


LATEST RELEASE IN 


THE BRITISH CALENDAR SERIES 


Produced by the C.O.I. in association with F. D. Kay 
16mm A Quarter-hour Program Black & White 


Now available for release, this up-to-the-minute British Calendar film focuses 
on the Berlin situation and takes the viewer into the heart of Berlin for a 
discussion of the problems. 

Sign up now for the BRITISH CALENDAR series starting with this timely film 
on Berlin. A new quarter-hour program featuring events-in-the-news in Britain 
and the Commonwealth will be sent to you EVERY TWO WEEKS thereafter. 
This doubled schedule of British Calendar is new (formerly available only once 
every month). 

BRITISH CALENDAR can also be booked on a 26 or 13 week basis. All films 
free except for transportation charges, both ways. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION DIVISION 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


] Every two weeks [] Weekly for 26 weeks [(] Weekly for 13 weeks [] Berlin film only | 


BOO OB OOS OOO OOO OO = 4 
BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES, 45 Rockefeller Plaza 
| New York 20, N. Y. Circle 6-5100 | 
| Gentlemen: We would like to schedule the “BRITISH CALENDAR" film series, starting ! 
Ns ees OER. .27 ssach cnscpbc tuiaaatinsadeanilcuasseianidoudiobbedesaalooabieickieneainaeestconiianionas | 
(Date) 
We would like to be booked as follows: ! 
| 
| on aactiinntmas Fan en ene CERES - A S cdipienanbinipieametmeinaipiaababieie | 
| (Day) (Time) | 
BDI asonscecwsovisevesnn-nosneaseessnsevenssonasseseosorncsseonsessesaesorevenseneneeess ED cousttwcioncpnssceinteaaennasaenane | 
| NED Ea centr Faces prc uonietnivtodlessboanieeneeto<abliaieanintiiesiinesttanansaionieelicvap scnivaa ae ee 
EN ae ny ee Pie a a RON RETR OT PN et SOE ORD: encsiccsacesssvanstipummanieceauesnales | 
ON nt Aen On TN aE are ene Ore Le IE aa ssiescsecetsons creeds minatbesboneen | 
Nn ss a es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee =) 
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commercials! 


... it's always good to see a product as well as hear about it."' 


We are confident, as is F,. Mrs. Cynthia A. Rydholm, President, 
PEPSI-COLA BOTTLING \= CO. OF AUBURN, that the 1,500 bot- 


Dns 
tles of Pepsi consumed Ca by announcer Clif Reynolds during the 
course of 1000 original commercials has contributed in a large 
al measure to the success story of the PEPSI-COLA BOTTLING CO. OF 
orp. AUBURN. That is why they have been a continuous advertiser over 
ler WCSH-TV for over 7% years. 
ircle 
sub- 
= M ing S 
con 
= aine Broadcasting System 
Cor- 
icas, 
Yi a 
‘ain WCSH-TV- Portland / WLBZ-TV- Bangor . THE KATZ AGENCY, inc. 
ven- es. q National Representatives 
tion. 
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Letters 


to the 
Editor 





New Name for Spot 
In re your editorial on a new name 
for spot, we like to call it “market” 
television. 
Joun R. VRBA 
Vice President, Sales 
KTTV Los Angeles 


I pored, with interest, through 
your copy dated Aug. 7, 1961, and 
noted that you ask for proposals for 
a more descriptive semantic than 
either “spot” or “national.” 

Qualifying neither as an expert on 
tv (or even radio) sales, but at least 
having Columbia University’s won- 
derful courses on radio and tv behind 
me, I feel like expressing my two 
cents’ worth and hope you will al- 
low for an interloper. 

The perfect word, I believe, is “pin- 
point,” for surely this is exactly what 
spot sales are, namely, selected ad- 
vertising gems pinpointed at a partic- 
ular type of audience at a particular 
time before (or after) a: particular 
program in pinpointed locality where 
a certain product will best pull. 

Roll the word pinpoint over your 
tongue—use it with sales—pinpoint 
sales—or CBS-TV pinpoint sales divi- 
sion, etc. It fits like a glove, doesn’t 
it? 

BerT SPEER 
Levittown, N. Y. 


Most-Liked Format 

TvQ has received several pointed 
inquiries from advertising people as 
a direct result of the “Tvs Most- 
Liked Format” article in the July 10th 
issue of TELEVISION AGE. 

We thought you would like to know 
about this strong reader interest in 
TELEVISION AGE. 

HENRY BRENNER 

President 

TvQ Home Testing Institute, Inc. 
Port Washington, N. Y. 
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Enormously Pleased 


I was enormously pleased with the 
article in TELEVISION AGE (Profile, 
Spot Report, June 26), although I 
do wish you could have used Zsa Zsa 
Gabor instead of me for an illustra- 
tion. 

You do have a good circulation, 
because I was amazed at the number 
of people who called me and wrote 
me about the story. 

FREDERICK C, BRUNS 
President 
Bruns & Hodgson, Inc. 


New Haven, Conn. 


CBS Study 

We very much appreciate your 
reference to the CBS Radio Spot Sales 
“Broadcast Media Mix” study (Spot 
Report, TV AGE, July 10). It was grati- 
fying to have the term “well docu- 
mented” applied. It is especially true 
because much consultation with agen- 
cies and clients was undertaken dur- 
ing the development of the study and 
organizing the results for publication. 
Thus, our consistent intent was to 
document well. 

There’s an implied invitation to 
answer the suggestion that we give 
“further explanation” of our state- 
ment that a majority of the tv audi- 
ence gets only one advertising im- 
pression a week. 

We did restrict our statement to the 
included in the 
analysis. And it was true for large 
schedules and small, for both network 


four case studies 


tv and spot tv. Also, it was true in 
two very different markets, St. Louis 
and Los Angeles. 

Even with heavy schedules (the 
spot tv case study, which involved 27 
spot tv announcements on four sta- 
tions in Los Angeles), the same pat- 
tern appeared. Half the audience 
received only one advertising impres- 
sion in a week. Also, three out of four 
homes delivered received only one or 
two of the 27 television announce- 
ments in the week measured. 

What with so much of our living 
pattern, both personally and in busi- 
ness, being centered on the one-week 
cycle we consider it reasonable to 
point up the weakness represented in 
the very high per cent of the tv audi- 


ence which receives only one adver- 
tising impression of a brand’s net ty 
or spot tv advertising schedule during 
a week, 

I hope this is adequate “further ex- 
planation.” Please be sure we appre- 
ciated your observations regarding 
our study. We have found consider- 
able interest in it among agencies and 
clients, who feel it represents valuable 
information to be used in planning a 
broadcast buy. 

GEORGE ARNOLD 

Director of Marketing and 
Client Relations 

CBS Radio Spot Sales 
New York City 


The Buyer Talks 

I don’t know who the anonymous 
timebuyer is who writes “The Buyer 
Talks” column, but I suggest the title 
be changed to “One Buyer Talks” in 
the future, as it’s obviously one per- 
son’s opinion. And, in my opinion, 
some of the ideas—particularly the 
last two columns [“Slugging It Out,” 
Aug. 7; “Too Many Reps?.” Aug. 
21] are ‘way off base. 

The guy in the first sounds like a 
sorehead who feels he’s being shoved 
around. It would take too long to go 
over the article point by point, but if 
he were in the station’s position in 
each case, he’d act the same way. 

In the second, the buyer makes 
the point that a new salesman on a 
station might make him take a closer 
look at some of the competition. I con- 
tend any buyer who knows his busi- 
ness looks at the competition all the 
time, on every buy—and doesn’t stick 
with a station because he gets along 
with the rep on it. 

Another thing: “Many of the new 
reps,” he says, are hiring salesmen 
from timebuyer ranks. I don’t think 
any of the major reps are doing this. 
As for too many reps, I feel in a few 
years there will be only a dozen— 
maybe 15—firms, as the trend is defi- 
nitely toward large companies and the 
multiple-station-owned operations. 

Probably a lot of young and in- 
experienced buyers read the column, 
and I don’t believe they should be 
started off on the wrong foot. 


ANOTHER BUYER 
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From supermarket shelf to shopper's basket 

. faster on Colorfull Channel 5. Do your 
telling and selling in color — on WBAP-TV 
in Dallas - Fort Worth. 


All local WBAP-TV live studio shows tele- 
cast in color. 


Complete color facilities include two RCA 
color-equipped tape recorders. 
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FORT WORTH: 3900 BARNETT ST.—DALLAS: 1900 NORTH AKARD 
Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc.—Exclusive National Representatives 
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“Never has there been an industry that has moved ahead 
with the giant strides of television. To try to keep 
in touch with every change in this fast-moving picture 
could keep us all bobbing around like jack-rabbits. 


And, besides, there aren’t that many hours in the day. 


Fortunately, this is the age of specialization. In television, 
as in every field, we look to the specialists to consider 
the whole beast, digest it and present the meat. And I say 
“meat”—not raw bones. We’re interested in facts that 


keep us posted on this billion dollar business—whether 


they’re summed up in graphs, divided up in columns or 


written up in articles. 


When we discover a source for this material that 
we can rely on with confidence— 


I, for one, go back for more.” 


WILLIAM E. LEWIS 


Chairman of the Board, Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 


TelevisionAge 
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'LL SAY THIS... 


“To us, consistency is most impor- 
tant . . . and we have consistently 
placed a part of our budget with 
one or more of the WLW Stations 
for the past several years. We have 
received full value in return, in 
terms of audience, service, and 
better-than-average cooperation in 

promotion and merchandising." 


Advertising Manager 


Southwestern 
Ohio Blue Cross 


Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
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YOU CAN 
QUOTE ME... 


‘‘We are always confident that when 
we recommend the Crosley Sta- 
tions, our clients will benefit from 
the traditional Crosley service that 
goes considerably above and be- 
yond the call of media duty—from 
programs to promotions, behind- 

the-scenes to on-the-air.”’ 


7. Prrlan jr 


President 


Keelor & Stites, 
Cincinnati, 


Agency for 
Southwestern 
Ohio 
Blue Cross 














WHAT'S AHEAD BEHIND THE SCENES Tele-scope 


Divide and Conquer 

Another step toward greater-departmentalization-for- 
more efficient-advertising has been taken by Norman, 
Craig & Kummel, which recently reorganized its media 
operations. The agency divided its creative department 
into two groups. One arm provides an analysis of the 
marketing problem, the statement of the sales proposition 
and the creation of a copy platform. The second group 
then takes over to implement and execute the story—in 
other words, write and produce finished ads. The advan- 
tage, believes NC&K president Norman B. Norman, is 
that the heads of a single department don’t have to keep 
filled with research and analytical data while also juggling 
copy phrases, studying proof sheets and checking the 
thousands of factors that go into producing a commercial. 


Universal Looking Toward Network Sale? 

With NBC-TV’s Saturday Night at the Movies off to 
an early smash, some motion-picture distributors are con- 
sidering the advisability of waiting for a network sale of 
their better post-’48 product, either to NBC-TV or to one 
or both of the other networks. One of these is Universal 
Pictures Co., which has released since 1950 some 350 
motion pictures. It’s understood that the company is 
holding back its features from the station route, convinced 
there will shortly be a network demand for them. 


More Product for Syndication 

Come January, MGM-TV will be about as heavy with 
new product in the half-hour syndication field as any of 
the established distributors. The Metro television unit, 
after several false starts, has finally gotten its feet wet in 
program distribution. Now on the market are The Asphalt 
Jungle and The Islanders. Scheduled to follow in Janu- 
ary are two more off-the-network MGM-TV properties: 
The Thin Man and Northwest Passage. 


So Far, So Good 

Zenith’s entry into the color-tv market, it was hoped, 
would boom the entire field, while giving that manufac- 
turer a major piece of the business and putting it into 
strong competition with RCA. While Zenith’s multichrome 
models weren’t expected to be in dealers’ hands in strength 
until this week, the Chicago company’s New York show- 
room—which has been displaying samples for the past 
month—reported such a large number of back orders 
from customers that “we might not be able to fill them 
all right away.” 


Another One From Bristol-Myers 

Just breaking nationally with Excedrin, a major new 
entry in the headache-remedy field, Bristol-Myers this 
month set new schedules of nighttime minutes in a scat- 
tered group of markets on Tandem shampoo, a product 
testing for some time. The new activity is a continuation 


of test efforts, reports the company, with national expan- 
sion still some time off. Tom Breckenridge is the buying 


contact at BBDO, New York. 


Animation Agonies 

Economics of big studio animation seem to be getting 
tighter. Felix the Cat Productions, Inc., with subsidiaries 
Felix the Cat Creations and 411 Sound Studios (acquired 
in April from’ RCA Victor), has claimed insolvency and 
gone out of business, bringing to five the number of major 
animators who have closed their doors in the past few 
months. Others: Robert Lawrence Animations, H. F. H., 
Sturm Studios. As studios grow large they can’t feed their 
staffs on the bid system, especially when they have to 


‘compete with the west coast, which has different unions 


and different rates for theatrical and commercial work. 


An Eye on Kleenex 

A couple of competitors of Kimberly-Clark’s Kleenex 
tissues are watching with great interest that company’s 
test campaign on a new product, Spun-Mist, in the upper 
midwest. Available in pastel shades as well as standard 
white, the big feature of the new tissues is that they're 
scented. A previous move by Kleenex in offering some- 
thing different—a red tissue christened Flare—turned out 
to be little more than a Christmas-time novelty, but ex- 
pectations are high for the new venture. DCS&S, New 
York, which has worked on Kimberly-Clark’s Fems 
feminine-hygiene product, set the test schedules of min- 
utes and 20’s in day and night slots in a small group of 
markets. 


Tv, Despite it All, Continues to Climb 

There may be critical, Congressional and regulatory 
reservations about television, but in the two areas where 
it most counts, there are apparently no reservations what- 
soever, judging from a Television Bureau of Advertising 
report. According to TvB, viewing levels and advertising 
expenditures during the first six months of this year 
climbed above the comparable period in 1960. Some 
figures: in the first half of 1961 the average tv audience 
totaled 13,882,000 homes in the average minute, an in- 
crease of 4.8 per cent over the comparable period in 
1960; at the same time, total gross time billings, for net- 
work and spot, climbed 3.7 per cent, from $651,485,000 
to $675,796,000. 


L&M’s ‘Economy Size’ Buy 

Liggett & Myers has made a “large economy size” 
package purchase of 250 hours of air time on KTTV Los 
Angeles, Times-Mirror Broadcasting Co. station. The 
advertiser will use the time during the next 60 weeks to 
sponsor a variety of programs, concentrating principally 
on sports, special events and public affairs. Included are 
golf tournaments, live basketball games, football re-runs. 
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SYMBOL OF SALES 





Advertising Time Sales combines solid experience with vitality. 


Formed by the personnel of The Branham Company’s broadcast divi- e 
sion it is employee-owned. It has already won the confidence of the U 
stations formerly in the Branham line-up. By limiting its list of 
stations, ATS adds a new depth in service — Personalized Sales 





Service. This includes personal contact with agency, research and : Mogg 


station people . . . full-time research and promotion departments... 
direct contact with advertisers and distributors through 9 national 
sales offices. Let ATS build giant sales for you! 


ADVERTISING TIME SALES, INC. 


New York + Chicago - Detroit 
Minneapolis - Atlanta 

St. Louis + Dallas 

Los Angeles + San Francisco 
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Business barometer 


National spot television billings staged a comeback in August. In fact, the gain 








over July business was the second largest reported for the period in the 


seven-year history of Business Barometer reports. 


August totals for this division of television business were 6.4 per cent ahead of 








those reported for July, the TELEVISION AGE survey of stations in all parts of 
the country finds. This is a good recovery from the slump in July. 


As reported in the September 





18th issue, July spot 
billings were down 
sharply—20.4 per cent 
under those for June. 
Unlike the 22.7-per-cent 
loss in July a year ago, 
this decline cannot be 
blamed on the preemption 
of a great deal of time 
on every station because 
of the two national 
political conventions 
held during that month 
in 1960. 





But, as _in August of last 





year, spot's constitu- 
tional vigor reasserted 
itself with the 6.4-per- 
cent gain noted, 
although the rise was 
not as great as that for 
the comparable period of 
1960 when spot bounced 
back with a 9.6-per-cent 
advance over the totals 
for July. 








NATLONAL SPOT 


4 month-to-month and year-to-year comparison 


Sept Oct Nov Dec Jan Feb Mar Apr May June July Lug 








Solid line represents past 12 months; 


200 


190 


160 


140 


130 


dotted line. a year earlier. 


Spot business in August has been under that of the preceding month in five of the 





other years in which Business Barometer records have been kept. 


In 1959 


the drop was 3.3 per cent; in 1958 it was 5.0 per cent, and in 1957 the loss 
for the period was 2.7 per cent. 


Spot for July-August took a similar dip in 1956, when a 2.3-per-cent slide was 





registered, and it was off by 3.4 per cent in 1954, the first year covered by 
these reports. Only in 1955 was there an August-over-July gain shown; in that 
year the percentage rise was 2.4—the last August advance until 1960. 





In the year-to-year comparison, spot for this July was ahead of the same month in 


1960, but only by the merest fraction—0.8 per cent. The gain of July ‘°60 
over July '59 was considerably better—7.2 per cent. 


The next Business Barometer report will be on network and local billings for August 








and will be published in the October 30th issue of the magazine. 


(A copyrighted feature of TELEVISION ACE, Business Barometer is based on a cross-section of stations in all income and geographical categories. Informa- 
tion is tabulated by Dun & Bradstreet.) 
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THE WAY IT HAPPENED Newsfront 


Want to sell newspapers? Use tv news 


How some clients were brought into spot 


Perplexities abound down at Foley Square 


Extra! See All About It! 


Every evening at 8:30 sharp while 
the cape-winged and sequined crowds 
beat mothlike against the marquees of 
midtown Manhattan’s theatres, the 
curtain goes up on a different kind of 
drama a few blocks further south. 

In the press room of the New York 
Herald Tribune, a three-man team 
from Papert, Koenig, Lois, Inc., waits 
for the front page of the early edition 
to be locked up. When it is, they pull 
a few handproofs and dash down- 
stairs to the 42nd Street shuttle, which 
long experience has taught theri is 
the fastest way to the CBS News 
studios in the Grand Central Building. 

Even while riding the shuttle, the 
three men—Carl Alley, Paul Kiye 
and Sam Scalli—are scanning the 
page proof, deciding what they will 
emphasize in their commercial time 
that night on the 11 p.m. Douglas 
Edwards news show on WCBS-TV. 

At the studio, the three men (not 
always the same, since a team relief 
system is being worked out) have less 
than an hour to write the commercial 
and cue the camera, which travels 
around the front page much as a 
human eye would scan it. The com- 
mercial is video taped between 9:45 
and 10:15 for airing at 11 p.m. 

The idea of using a news medium 
to advertise a news medium is news. 
Bill Murphy, media director of Pa- 
pert, Koenig, Lois, Inc., conceived 
the idea and worked it out with Carl 
Alley, supervisor of the Tribune ac- 
count (billing is not announced, but is 
variously estimated between $700,000 
and $1 million). 

According to Mr. Murphy, the idea 
behind the campaign is “to blend 
copy strategy and media strategy” in 
circulation advertising. The commer- 
cials, says Mr. Murphy, “assume that 
the viewer will know something about 
the news when he buys his morning 


paper —a logical assumption for a 
news-program sponsor—and devote 
themselves to selling the particular 
treatment of the news in the next 
morning’s Herald-Tribune.” 

As those who have tried the news- 
paper during the past four or five 
months know, the Tribune has under- 
gone a rather radical face-lifting 
under the direction of John Densen. 
Mr. Densen, who was formerly at 
Newsweek, is a master at boxing 
salient parts of an article, cropping 
photos, type-styling, etc., and the new 
Tribune has taken on an unusual look 
indeed. 

Carl Alley, the account supervisor, 
describes the re-styled Tribune as a 
newspaper “for busy people in a busy 
town.” It is written and edited for 
people to read each morning, he says, 
“not for people to read a thousand 
years from now to find out what we 
did today. This is a contemporary 
newspaper, alert to the function of a 
newspaper in our society. It’s a seri- 
ous paper, but one whose main job is 
to bring clarity to the news. Broadcast 
media can bring the facts to people 
faster, but a newspaper should illumi- 
nate those facts with intelligent, evalu- 
ated comment.” 

The agency hopes to reach a par- 
ticularly influential spectrum of the 
city with its tv commercials, according 
to Mr. Alley. “We want the kind of 
people who will give up 10 or 15 
minutes in an evening to see what's 
happening in the world.” 

Besides The Late News, which the 
Trib sponsors twice a week on a 
rotating basis, the agency has put the 
newspaper on the Morning Report, 
also at wcss-Tv. The time period 
will rotate through the 7 to 8 a.m. 
program on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

What would happen if some evil 
befell the three men who rush the 
front page from the Trib plant to 


Grand Central? 

“We've thought of that,” says Mr. 
Alley. “For four months we practiced 
running these pages from the plant to 
the studio. If something happened— 
say, the shuttle got stuck—we’ve got 
a stand-by commercial all threaded up 
at the studio. If that got lost, or wiped 
off the tape, I guess commuters would 
just have to depend on the headlines.” 


Pre-Salesmanship 


The past few weeks have seen new 
moves in spot television by Hazel 
Bishop, Chesterfield, Dodge and Gulf 
Oil. In two instances, the activity 
came from predominantly-network ad- 
vertisers; one involved a one-time 
major network user who has done 
little advertising of late, and the re- 
maining case saw a spot schedule that 
included, for a “first,” a large number 
of 40-second breaks. 

While it will be readily acknowl- 
edged that a number of reps, TvB and 
agency research departments and ac- 
count people pitched various uses of 
spot to some or all of the four com- 
panies, the efforts of Edward Petry & 
Co.—which whipped up special pre- 
sentations for each—are representa- 
tive of the material that helps “deci- 
sion makers” decide. 

Petry’s approach to Gulf began last 
June, three months before the fall 
schedules were set, with a proposal on 
the merits of 40-second spots to Young 
& Rubicam director of media relations 
and planning Pete Matthews, tv-radio 
spot chieftain Ray Jones and to the 
various media supervisors and buyers 
on the account. Simultaneously, Petry- 
represented station KPRC-TV Houston 
made the same presentation to Gulf 
officials at headquarters 
there. 

The proposal, in a nutshell, advo- 


company 


cated the use of prime-time 40-second 
breaks five times weekly in each of the 
most important Gulf markets. An- 
nouncements, said the rep, should 
open with a brief weather-flash aired 
live by a local personality. “This 
nightly combination of a different 
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“Thanks A Lot, Old Rebel”... Some are too excited to say 
it. “‘ Thanks’’ is there, though, in the glowing eyes of thou- 
sands of kids every year when they get that treasured auto- 
graph and that “Hello there, Joey,” from their favorite 
friends, the Old Rebel and Pecos Pete of WFMY-TV 
(“ Troubles” sometimes licks a hand or two for her public). 
When these three come to town, in this area of 466,640 TV 
homes, everyone, Gram’pa on down, turns out for festivity, 
foolishness and fun. In High Point, Haw River, Topnot 
—throughout the nation’s 44th TV market —they’re local 
institutions: ‘‘Why it wouldn’t be a parade without the 
Old Rebel and Pecos Pete.” Part of their ability to delight 
audiences comes from their deep and genuine affection for 
children—and the feeling is mutual! 


: Represented by Harrington, Righter & Parsons, Inc. GREENSBORO, N.C. 
; “Now tn Our 13th Year Of Service” 
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format, weather service and delivery 
by a well-known announcer represents 
a significant enlargement of the values 
of the conventional evening spot,” 
read the presentation. Such spots, 
called “Weatherettes,” were said to 
have advantages of attention (through 
widespread interest in weather con- 
ditions), identity (each would be 
tagged “Gulf Weathervane” or “Gulf 
Weatherword,” or something similar) 
and merchandising. 

Assets of a 40-second-break sched- 
ule in itself would be, the rep noted, 
exclusivity in the time period (with 
no adjacent commercial to dilute im- 
pact) and a longer sales story featur- 
ing more product mention. 

Why five per week? On the average, 
Petry told agency and client, five 
prime-time breaks will reach two- 
thirds of all the homes in a market in 
a single week. A large percentage of 
these homes will be reached more 
than once, and within a four-week 
period virtually all the homes in a 
market receive several impressions. 

A similar campaign was outlined 
for Chesterfield, with the notable ex- 
ception being that 40-second spots be 
introduced by a “Chesterfield King 
sports flash,” providing a sports bulle- 
tin of particular appeal to the male 
audience. 

For Dodge and Hazel Bishop, 
studies of the position of each in the 
automotive and cosmetic fields, re- 
spectively, were presented, with spot 
being advocated, in the former in- 
stance, to support the car maker’s net- 
work schedule on the Lawrence Welk 
show, and, in the case of the cosmetic 
firm, to advertise only in the strong 
Hazel Bishop sales areas and markets 
of most potential. 

While no agency or advertiser 
would be expected to accept a station’s 
or rep’s media recommendations com- 
pletely, many evidently have found 
scattered points within the proposals 
to be of merit. Gulf, for exampleyal- 
though discarding the Petry “Weather- 
ette” idea, included 40’s along 4with 
20’s and 30’s in its fall schedules? A 
note from the Hazel Bishop agency, 
North Advertising, Inc., pointed out 
that the rep-supplied research was 
“most helpful in preparing the presen- 
tation which convinced [the client] 


that spot tv was to their best advantage 
in view of their distribution pattern 
and competition.” 

From the viewpoint of many adver- 
tisers who are not using spot to full 
advantage at present, it would appear 
there is much to be gained from 
presentations especially tailored to 
their marketing problems. 


Weighted Words 


Carrying the weight of better than 
$100 million in television billings, 
lean, six-foot A. N. Halverstadt strode 
to the stand. The Procter & Gamble 
advertising manager looked tense, 
perplexed. He brought with him his 
well known predilection for facts, for 
precision, exactness. in all things. 

Carrying the weight of Government, 
scholarly looking Ashbrook P. Bryant 
waited for the preliminaries to be 
done with. The FCC’s chief counsel 
conducting hearings inte network 
practices at Foley Square in New 
York looked relaxed, but also per- 
plexed. He had with him, if not a 
predilection for facts, an awful lot of 
them anyway, offered in the hours and 
days, weeks, nay months of testimony 





Fact-minded witness 


. by»actors, talent agents, advertising 


agency executives and producers. 
And now, he was questioning the 
men who foot the bill: the television 
sponsors. More, he had before him 
this morning, blinking in the harsh 
light, sandy hair pretty much re- 
ceded, the biggest of them all: A, N. 
Halverstadt himself, head of the most 
secretive advertising operation in the 


field. Presumably, he was to tell all. 

Up on the bench, FCC chief hearing 
examiner James D. Cunningham 
stared impassively at the ceiling. Be- 
low him, James Tierney, Mr. Bryant’s 
legal associate, hunched forward at 
his table, like an offensive tackle ready 
to charge at the snap of the ball. 

Some four hours later Mr. Halver- 
stadt, still seemingly perplexed, but 
visibly at ease, left the stand. Mr. 
Bryant looked equally relaxed, equally 
perplexed. With the exception of a 
P&G document detailing programming 
guidelines that had been inserted in 
the record, his testimony, to say the 
least, had not been particularly shat- 
tering. And even that document, an 
accepted fact of life along Madison 
Avenue, offered little that was not 
known about P&G’s programming 
values. 

In his testimony, Mr. Halverstadt 
acknowledged that trade estimates 
placing his company’s tv billings per 
year around the $100-million marker 
were close enough and that it was 
split about 50-50, network and spot. 

His responses to Mr. Bryant’s rather 
loosely phrased questions were slow 
but courteous and carefully chosen. 
There were many long pauses and it 
seemed as though the P&G advertising 
manager was reaching far back into 
some secret compartment of his mind 
for a particular answer. He would 
find it, though, and throughout his 
testimony were the phrases familiar 
to many: “we are interested in audi- 
ence size,” “our primary objective is 
the purchase of an excellent show with 
high audience potential.” 

The FCC was given to understand 
that P&G liked happy shows, and pre- 
ferred control of their programs, 
“pretty much a thing of the past,” 
Mr. Halverstadt noted. 

At one point, after a particularly 
disjointed query from the chief coun- 
sel, Mr. Halverstadt responded to 
the effect that he wasn’t sure he under- 
stood the question. 

“I’m not sure I understand it my- 
self,” Mr. Bryant chuckled. He re- 
worded it. Mr. Halverstadt replied, 
doubtfully, “I think so.” Reporters 
looked at their notes in despair. Hear- 
ing examiner Cunningham remained 
impassive. 
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6 P.M. WEEK DAYS 


Exactly the better-type feature you’d 
expect WWJ-TV to come up with 
for fall and winter spot advertising! 


Praised in Washington as a “good” 
successful action-adventure series, 
and boasting a fast track record, 
“Wyatt Earp”’ is first run off 
network—slotted across the board for 
maximum exposure to WWJ-TV’s 
big familv-hour audience. 


Ride with the good guy and win 
important sales gains in the brawny 
Detroit-Southeastern Michigan 
market. Your PGW Colonel has 
complete details. Phone him today! 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: PETERS, GRIFFIN, WOODWARD, INC. 
Associate AM-FM Station WWJ : 
Owned and Operated by The Detroit News 
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What price spot homes? 


Investments by advertisers 


vary by market 


but indicate one invariable: 


the low cost of tv 


belief as fallacious as it is widespread 
throughout the United States of America is 
that the system of television broadcasting in this 
country costs the viewer—once he has purchased 
a receiver and paid any necessary fees for such 
things as installation and occasional repairs— 
precisely nothing. In actuality, of course today’s 
tv audience pays for its programming: each pur- 
chaser of an advertised product pays a total sum 
for the merchandising that includes, along with 
the cost of manufacturing, packaging, distribut- 
ing and the like, a fractional amount for adver- 
tising expenses. 
The economists and advertising theorists right- 


fully point out that the advertising expense in- 
curred by television viewers not only provides an 
endless string of situation comedies, dramas, 
westerns, feature films, news and so forth, but 
that it moreover serves to lower the costs of prod- 
ucts through mass production and distribution 
techniques, that it helps to create employment for 
millions, that it causes the national economy to 
expand and that it provides an electronic frame- 
work for numerous programs in the field of pub- 
lic affairs that are unsupported by advertising 
revenues—with the networks and local stations 
bearing the entire cost. 

The total expenditure for television advertising 










1. $-Per-Home Averages 





$10.95 


2. Spot Tv Expenditures Per Tv Home 





$11.12 


$10.77 








$6.81 


Source: FCC 1960 tv billing report; TV AGE top-100 market list 
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in 1960 laid out by network clients 
and national, regional and local ad- 
vertisers was, according to the re- 
cently issued report of the Federal 
Communications Commission, $1,- 
268,600,000. Since we may assume 
this money was spent in the expecta- 
tion that it would be returned to the 
advertiser as part of the consumer 
dollars expended on the purchase of 
products and services, it could be 
stated that the American shopper—be 
he factory worker, housewife or child 
—contributed $1,268.6 million last 
year for his television programming. 
Dividing that sum by 47 million tv 
homes (roughly the number in the 
U.S. during 1960), it can be shown 
that the advertisers as a whole spent 
$26.99 to provide the average home 
with 12 months of morning-to-night 
programming. Or, conversely, the 
average home paid the same sum— 
which works out to a delightful low 
eight cents per day—for the privilege 
of being entertained by Danny Kaye, 
Dinah Shore, Robert Young, Fred 
Astaire, Huntley-Brinkley and the 
thousands of other names and events 
that make up a year’s program sched- 
ule. 


Consumer Payment 


The cost of advertising on televi- 
sion is shared by those homes which 
do not have tv sets and those which 
“never watch” the ones they have, but 
the addition of roughly 10 per cent 
more homes to the 47 million noted 
above would only serve to lower that 
theoretical eight-cents-per-day adver- 
tiser investment (or consumer pay- 
ment, depending on how you look at 
it). 

In an analysis of last years’ tv in- 
vestments, Television Advertising 
Representatives noted that the aver- 
age U.S. family spent $4,127 in retail 
stores—another indication, says the 
rep, that the amount spent for video 
advertising is “surprisingly low in 
terms of the number of families 
served by the medium.” The figure 
becomes even lower when it is re- 
membered that the consuming fami- 
ly’s $26.99 “cost 


of advertising” 


within that $4,127 obtained count- 
less hours of “free” programming, 
while paying for the economy-boost- 
ing, price-lowering commercials. 

A breakdown of tv expenditures by 
individual markets, and by spot, net- 
work and local advertisers, reveals 
further interesting facts. According to 
a study from the research department 
of Avery-Knodel, the amount of dol- 
lars spent by network and local’ in- 
vestors per tv home does not vary 
greatly with the size of the market. 
In other words, a network client 
spending $600,000 per year to reach a 
market of 100,000 homes will spend 
about $1.2 million to reach 200,000 
homes. (The Avery-Knodel calcula- 
tions showed network investments at 
about $5-6 per tv home per market, 
with local investments running some- 
what higher.) 


Spot Inequities 

As far as the consumer is con- 
cerned, the implication is that the 
viewer who watches Gunsmoke in Des 
Moines pays as much for the privilege 
as does the viewer in Philadelphia; at 
least, the network sponsor expends the 
same amount to reach both, and we’re 
assuming the expenditure is eventu- 
ally returned by the purchaser of the 
advertised product. 

It is in the spot per-tv-home expen- 
ditures that inequities appear, how- 
ever—both from the viewpoint of the 
local station and the consumer. For, 
while a station’s income from its net- 
work and local billings appears large- 
ly dependent on the number of tv 
homes in its market, its revenue from 
spot sources often appears to have no 
such relationship. Obviously a large 
market will get greater total spot in- 
vestments than a much smaller one, 
but in two markets of nearly equal 
size—both with the same number of 
stations operating—there can be wide 
differences in the total dollars invested 
and, consequently, wide differences in 
what the national spot advertiser pays 
to reach a tv home in one market and 
what he pays to reach a home in an- 
other. 

From the viewer’s viewpoint, one 


might be returning more of the adver- 
tiser’s spot tv expenditure along with 
his product-purchase cost than his 
counterpart in another area. 

For instance, the average per-tv- 
home spot investment in 1960 by na- 
tional and regional advertisers was 
$8.60. This figure, derived from the 
FCC-reported revenue for individual 
markets and the “top 100 markets” 
tv-home count as appearing in TELE- 
VISION AGE, Dec. 12, 1960, covers 78 
markets having three or more sta- 
tions in operation. 


Ad-Cost Return 


That’s $8.60, then, expended by a 
large part of the country’s spot users 
to reach an individual average tv 
home during last year. If all things 
were equal, and they never are in 
budgetary considerations, each tv 
home in those 78 markets would have 
purchased enough goods and services 
to return $8.60 in advertising costs 
to the various firms involved—and 
would have paid therein for receiv- 
ing thousands of locally broadcast 
movies, syndicated programs, news- 
weather-sports shows and all the other 
facets of non-network programming. 

(In similar analyses of spot invest- 
ments per home per market by TvAR 
and Avery-Knodel, the use of differ- 
ent bases for the number of tv homes 
in each market produced higher dol- 
lar figures throughout. TvAR, for 
example, employed a count credit- 
ing some markets with more, some 
markets with less homes than the list 
published by this magazine and em- 
ployed by a major agency. Subsequent- 
ly the TvAR “average per home” spot 
expenditure was placed at $10.03. The 
Avery-Knodel research staff, using a 
homes-reached concept for the 7:30- 
11 p.m. EST and 6:30-10 p.m. CST 
period, arrived at far fewer tv homes 
per market, and consequently re- 
ported an average-per-home invest- 
ment of $13.78.) 

While the averages are entirely rela- 
tive (and do not in any way affect the 
actual number of dollars invested per 
market), they serve to point up the 


(Continued on page 65) 
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Window on Weiss 


Weiss staffers take note as creative director King puts his finger on a problem 




















Tv-minded Chicago agency 


stamps its commercials with 
an individual blending 
oj philosophy and originality 


Ed Weiss: innovator 


he huckster is dead, long live the 
individual, universal adman. 

In that king-sized paraphrase lies 
the basic advertising philosophy of 
Edward H. Weiss & Co. To this Chi- 
cago agency, the gray-flanneled, sin- 
cere-cravated type immortalized by 
Frederic Wakeman, the crash-meeting 
joker with the cynical belief that the 
public can be forced to buy what it 
doesn’t want, is as deceased as the 
dodo. 

To the Weiss agency, the practi- 
tioner of advertising who would suc- 
ceed—nay, survive—under the chang- 
ing conditions of this decade must be 
a man of many parts and above all an 
astute student of society, of the people 
with whom he must communicate. He 
must be, so to speak, advertising’s 
“compleat man.” 


Quoted, Imitated 

There is no hollow ring to the words 
used by the top echelon of Edward H. 
Weiss & Co. to express its concept of 
the adman of the ’60s. Ed Weiss is 
a person with great impatience about 
old ideas in advertising. He is an 
innovator who is widely quoted in 
the advertising press and frequently 
imitated in the advertising business. 
He was the instigator of the use of 
motivational research as a guiding 
tool for an advertising agency, and 
he was one of the first to employ cost 
accounting in the operation of an 
agency. 

The precepts which Ed Weiss brings 


to his organization—and to advertis- 


ing in general—are further bolstered 
by his outside interests. He is an avid 
reader of philosophy and history, he 
is interested in contemporary music, 
and he is a painter whose works have 
been exhibited at the Art Institute of 
Chicago and who has had several one- 
man showings in private galleries. He 
has been a trustee of the Chicago 
Medical School, the Institute for Psy- 
choanalysis, and a governor of the 
Menninger Foundation. 


Change Calls for Change 

Then there is Lee King, senior vice 
president and creative director of the 
Weiss agency — a man who believes 
that advertising’s growth, perhaps 
even its existence, depends upon the 
ability of those in it to change their 
ways of reaching people who them- 
selves are changing so constantly. Lee 
King feels that “changes in all the 
social currents in which we must swim 
occur so continually that we must con- 
tinually be aware of the need to 
change our own ideas, methods and 
goals.” 

To Lee King, this kind of alertness, 
as applied to the advertising business, 
is necessary: merely to keep up with 
But be- 


cause the essence of advertising is the 


changing times and mores. 


communication of contemporary ideas 
in a meaningful way, just keeping up 
isn’t enough, in Mr. King’s considered 
opinion. Today’s advertising man, he 
believes, must be a very special sort 
of person: part psychologist, part en- 
gineer, part sociologist, part artist, 


part scientist—and all individual. 

He must be, in his own day and age 
and field, akin to those who have 
made their greatest contributions dur- 
ing periods of sweeping change, Lee 
King holds, pointing to the Renais- 
sance, when Leonardo and others like 
him were “universal” men: inventors 
while they were writers, engineers 
while they were painters, geologists 
and architects at the same time that 
they were artisans and sculptors— 
Ucello as great a mathematician as he 
was a painter, Michelangelo as in- 
spired an architect and sculptor as he 
was an artist and poet. 


In Monetary Terms 
Translated into dollar signs, the 
Weiss company’s philosophy of adver- 
tising resulted in billings of $16.9 mil- 
lion in 1960, more than four times 
over the $4 million which the agency 
billed 10 years ago. Almost exactly 
half of last year’s billings—$8.5 mil- 
lion—was placed in television; a dec- 
ade ago one-eighth—$500,000 


into the medium. 


went 


Five clients have remained in the 
Weiss shop since 1950 to the present: 
the Visking Co., a division of the 
Union Carbide Corp.; Inland Steel; 
the H. W. Gossard Co.; the General 
American Transportation Corp., and 
the Mogen David Wine Corp. The 
roster is further swelled today by the 
Purex Corp., Helene Curtis Indus- 
tries, Inc., Midas mufflers, the James 
B. Beam Distilling Co., Carling beer, 
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oO" the eve of unnatural happen- 


ings, great battles, fair births 

and foul calamities, a celestial sign is 
often given—a fiery meteor sent to 
mark the event. And surely such a 
sign was the fair object seen hurtling 
o’er the fields this month in connec- 
tion with the bat of Roger Maris. 

Seeing such a sign, all must search 
out what it signifies. Since most saw 
it on the tv screen, they may be ex- 
cused for looking there for the mean- 
ing. One viewer, a private stargazer, 
said 1961 is an odd year, all right. A 
“flip” year, like 1881, and there 
wouldn’t be another until 6009. For 
tv, the meaning of the Maris homer is 
clear: for the first time in some time, 
local stations are beginning to assert 
—or reassert, in some cases—a sig- 
nificant measure of influence on the 
total tv industry. That influence has 
been both moral and financial, and it 
will become stronger, he predicted. 

How much sooth and how much 
ruth (to knock the ball out of the 
park) was contained in our sayer’s 
comments? 


Tv’s ‘Off-Broadway’ 
shows 


Assorted and unconventional 
programming is now available to 
stations—and most of it comes 


from other stations 


28 


In the long six months that have 
lapsed since Newton Minow wasted 
television, considerable concern has 
been manifested by some broadcasters 
that the FCC chairman is dictating 
programming and taking away free- 
doms. 

Freedom, even broadcasting free- 
dom, is not something that can be 
mandated, of course. But Mr. Minow 
has put stations back into thé* pro- 
gramming picture vis a vis the net- 
works, syndicators and the public— 
by reminding everyone concerned 
that stations were licensed to meet 
certain responsibilities. 


Rare Coincidence 


Through one of those rare coin- 
cidences of economic history 1961 
was also the year in which stations on 
their own had become tough custom- 
ers for a falling syndication market. 

It was also the year that Henry 
Schachte, then executive vice presi- 
dent of Lever Bros., which wields a 
$45-million tv ad budget, directed 
some words to broadcasters in Bos- 


ton, Mass. In its theme, Mr. Schachte’s 
speech caught the sentiment of a 
broad cross-section of the industry. 

Urging the creation of a “minor 
league” of tv talent at the station 
level, Mr. Schachte called for revital- 
ization of the medium. “Today tele- 
vision must build its own talent if it 
is ever to rise above the three ‘R’s’"— 
repeats, re-runs and residuals—that 
are producing more money for a few 
people and more boredom for mil- 
lions than any other scheme ever per- 
petrated on America... 

“In my opinion—which will not be 
a popular one here today—the major 
failing in program improvement— 
and the major blame for its lack— 
rests squarely on the shoulders of 
local station management.” 

As if in answer to Mr. Schachte’s 
plea, a few weeks later Trans-Lux 
Corp. announced the formation of a 
new subsidiary, Television Affiliates 
Corp. (TAC), whose purpose would 


be to help stations reach more than a 
local audience with their better locally 
produced programs. TAC screens and 





Face of the World series comes from Jesuit Missions 
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wsix-Tv Nashville did prize show for 
ABC-TV summer exchange 
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pools the programs for the use of 
subscribing stations, and payment is 
made back to the producing station 
on an ASCAP performance-use ar- 
rangement. Thus, a station whose pro- 
gram is used more often than other 
programs in the pool will receive at 
the end of the year a higher percent- 
age of the net profits of the operation. 


Numerous Sources 


TAC bids prominently to become 
a leading new programming source in 
the next decade. But the local station 
has many other sources from which 
to choose. Besides its own originated 
shows, the local station can program 
from among the following: 

e Other locally produced programs 
that have come through 
groups. Divorce Court (KTTV). 

e Locally produced programs 
pooled through membership in the 
TAC exchange plan. SAC ’61. 

e Station - group - produced shows 
available through TAC and syndica- 
tion. PM East and PM West. WBC. 


e Shows sponsored and all or part- 


station 


ly produced by private groups or re- 
ligious organizations. Face of the 
World. Jesuit Missions. 

e Foreign-produced programs that 
arrive independently or through syn- 
dicators or networks. 

e The International Program Ex- 
change of CBS-TV, and Intertel of 
WBC. 

e Programs produced by private in- 
dividuals. Crime and Punishment 
(now syndicated). 

e Unusual network programs origi- 
nated in an off-beat way. The Eich- 
mann Trial from ABC-TV, and NBC- 
TV’s International Showtime. 

Altogether, not counting the net- 
work programs, there are more than 
60 titles available to stations from the 
above sources. 

No analysis of new 
ming sources is possible without a 
realistic consideration of the impact 
which poor and unimaginative pro- 


program- 


gramming has had on the tv image at 
the local level. 

Among those’ who have been in a 
position to best see the quandry of the 








stations have been the station reps. 
An executive at one of the largest 
said he thought the trend towards 
more imaginative and dynamic pro- 
gram origination at the local level 
must continue — “There have only 
been six months of pressure, and look 
what’s happened already. I expect 
744 more years of pressure. Stations 
are going to have to become more re- 
sourceful.” 

Blair-Tv has been pariicularly ac- 
tive in assisting stations in selling 
documentary and public-affairs pro- 
grams to advertisers. More than a 
third of the station-originated shows 
fall in this category. Another fourth 
are self-help shows and programs of 
an instructional or inspirational type. 
The rest are educational, sports, 
drama, entertainment, music and en- 
tertainment. 

Some of the biggest stations, such 
as KTTV Los Angeles, and WGN-TV 
Chicago, and station groups, such as 
Storer Broadcasting and Westing- 
house Broadcasting, syndicate their 
own product. Others, such as WFIL-TV 
Philadelphia and Corinthian Broad- 


casting use outside distributors. 


Classic Drake Case 


Some of the successes have been on 
order. The Debbie 
Drake Show out of wisH-Tv Indian- 


rich economic 


apolis, now syndicated to 70 stations, 
is the classic case, and proves that the 
rewards of a successfully produced 
local show can be great indeed. As a 
matter of record, the boom in grass 
roots production can best be under- 
stood in terms of sheer economics, 
not Governmental pressure. 

The increase in production of such 
shows in future months will no doubt 
be a response to a complex economic 
market in which network control of 
the evening hours has led to the end 
of first-run syndication. 

Major regional advertisers, once the 
lifeblood of syndication (see TV AGE, 
Newsfront, May 15, 1961), have 
pulled out of syndication because they 
could not get the evening hours they 
wanted. At the same time, these re- 


(Continued on page 63) 








PM East and PM West are new relief to Paar and late films 


Open End, early pioneer in station-to-syndication trail, in 1961 debut 




















Winner’s circle 


Schaefer sells barrels 
through a mixed brew 
of sports, specials and 


cinema on tv 


- as the steady drop of water 
wears down a stone, the step-by- 
step advance of The F & M Schaefer 
Brewing Co. of New York through 
increased sales, expanded distribution 
and a concentrated advertising pro- 
gram is impressing this regional 
brewer on more and more of the 
eastern seaboard’s beer drinkers. 

In an industry which is so com- 
petitive and whose many beers may 
taste much alike to all but the most 
discriminating quaffer, a brewer's 
most important means for keeping his 
head above water—or in this case, 
other beers—is his advertising. In 
this department the top 10 brewers 
spent a total of $26,887,987 in tele- 
vision last year, an average of 49.2 
per cent of their expenditures in all 
media, according to the Television 
Bureau of Advertising. 

The power of television for selling 
beer is emphasized by the fact that 
seven out of the 10 top brewers spend 
more in television advertising than 
they do in any other medium. 
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Schaefer catches viewers with sports tie-ins . . . 


Schaefer has found tv to be so suc- 
cessful that in just a year it increased 
its percentage in television participa- 
tions from 30.5 in 1959 to 54.2 in 
1960, spending $1,279,320, as com- 
pared to $914,190, says TvB. Two 
years ago Schaefer pulled out of print 
altogether except for newspaper tune- 
in ads, the one exception being in the 
newly acquired distribution area of 
Cleveland. 


Diversification Policy 


One of Schaefer’s buying policies is 
diversification, according to Michael 
J. Carty, manager, media planning. 
Although the company rarely spon- 
sors a complete sports program, its 
strategically placed spot buys and its 
consistent appearance in sport shows 
all year around have succeeded in 
making the television audience asso- 
ciate Schaefer exclusively with near- 
ly every sports-program telecast aired 
in the east. 

Up until two-and-a-half years ago 
when the Brooklyn Dodgers left for 


Los Angeles, Schaefer had held the 
rights to the team’s televised games 
for nine years, sponsoring them ex- 
clusively until the last few years when 
it had co-sponsorship with Lucky 
Strike. Since the Dodgers’ move out 
of Schaefer’s area, the company has 
sponsored a varied schedule of sport 
shows under the umbrella title of The 
Schaefer Circle of Sports. Included in 
this group are participations or half- 
sponsorships in local or regional net- 
work sport shows such as the Nation- 
al Basketball Association Game of the 
Week, international pro soccer, or 
weekly sports round-up shows. The 
company also had participations in 
both the summer and winter Olympics 
last year over CBS-TV. Whenever pos- 
sible, Schaefer likes to place its com- 
mercials at the beginning and end of 
programs to further foster the impres- 
sion that Schaefer and sports are ir- 
revocably intertwined. 

The sports programs are fed to 
Schaefer’s markets through the Sports 
Network. The one current exception, 
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however, is The Race of the Week in 
Scranton, Pa., which is an exclusive 
Schaefer package. 

The company has 26 media mar- 
kets in the east, and, says Mr. Carty, 
“each market is an individual case. 
We have to actually go into each city, 
evaluate all media available, and ac- 
cording to our budget for the particu- 
lar market decide which is the most 
effective for reaching the volume beer 
drinker. Then, if we decide on tele- 
vision, more research has to go into 
picking the particular program that'll 
appeal to that city. In the case of 
Scranton, for instance, we found 
horse racing was a very popular spec- 
tator sport. It’s a big tavern town, 
too, so by bringing in The Race of the 
Week and combining point-of-sale 
material urging people to ‘drop into 
their local tavern and watch Schaef- 
er’s Race of the Week, we bring cus- 
tomers to the bar which in turn helps 
to sell more Schaefer beer.” 

An example of a one-market buy 
and a demonstration of the individual 


. straightforward commercials and sometimes . 





requirements of each market is Schae- 
fers complete sponsorship of the 
locally produced Quarterback Club 
program on wéR-TvV Buffalo for this 
year. In this case, it was found that 
the program already had an excellent 
following in the area, and it fit in with 
Schaefer’s budget to be able to take 
it up. 


Tv Aimed at Men 


“Schaefer's television advertising is 
aimed primarily toward the male 
audience,” says John T. Morris, vice 
president in charge of marketing, 
“but our point-of-sale merchandising, 
packaging and labeling are slanted to- 
ward the women who make the ma- 
jority of the purchases of beer in 
supermarkets.” 

The emphasis on sports is obviously 
part of Schaefer’s male-oriented tv 
advertising; however, the company 
also tries to encompass all potential 


customers with its Schaefer Award 
Theatre and its Schaefer Circle of 
Special Programs, another umbrella 





. . » humor to sell eastern-seaboard beer drinkers 


title for its occasional specials. 

Award Theatre is a three-year-old 
enterprise noted mainly for its few 
commercials placed at natural breaks 
in the plot. The conception of the 
movie series, according to Mr. Carty, 
is to show the best films possible from 
what is available, and at the same time 
try to choose subjects that would ap- 
peal for the most part to men, al- 
though, he noted, the pictures are 
also an opportunity to attract women 
viewers. Last year Award Theatre was 
shown in five markets; this year in 
only New York and Boston, but with 
more frequency. Examples of the 
type of movie shown have been: The 
Razor’s Edge, For Whom the Bell 
Tolls, The Long Gray Line and Ser- 
geant York. 

In each of the full-length features 
there are only five commercials, four 
of which are interruptions to the film. 
Included in the four is one 90-second 
institutional commercial, one of the 
few times that Schaefer uses its com- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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A sponsorship of public-affairs pro- 
grams becomes more and more 
desirable, there is one television ad- 
vertiser, sole backer of a local public- 
affairs show for its entire run of 12 
years, who can claim to have been in 
on the trend from the beginning. 
Associated Food Stores, a coopera- 
tive of retail food stores, has spon- 
sored a Sunday-evening discussion 
show, Between the Lines, in New 
York since 1949—one of the longest 
local tv relationships on record. The 
show features guests who are current- 
ly in the news, and who meet with 
Lester “L” Wolff, producer-modera- 
tor of Between the Lines and presi- 
dent of Associated’s agency, Coordi- 
nated Marketing Agency, Inc. 
Although retail stores usually place 
their advertising in late movies or 
daytime spots, Sol Chalek, president 
of Associated Foods, credits the 


frankly highbrow program for most 
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Local long run 


A distinguished guest discusses things with Lester Wolff 


of the cooperative’s growth. 

“We are trying to project an image 
of Associated’s doing something un- 
selfishly for the neighborhood,” said 
Mr. Wolff. “Even though New York 
City is a pretty big neighborhood, 
and supermarkets compete for busi- 
ness virtually next door to each other, 
we try to bring out a definite stand of 
some sort from our guests on the show 
which will interest the store’s cus- 
tomers. 


Formerly ‘Exposé’ 


When Between the Lines first 
started on WPIX a dozen years ago it 
was titled Exposé, and the idea was to 
uncover various corruptions in the 
local area. “Our first program was 
extremely succesful in that aim,” 
reminisced Mr. Wolff. “We inter- 
viewed the chief magistrate of New 
York and the next morning he was 
indicted.” 


Associated Food Stores 
sponsor New York 
public-affairs show 
for 12 years 


of sales success 


However, Mr. Wolff and the pro- 
gram staff found they couldn’t come 
up with a hit like that every week, 
so the concept of the show was broad- 
ened to include national and inter- 
national figures and was based on dis- 
cussion. 

Between the Lines, originally tele- 
cast over WPIX, then moved to WNBC- 
TV. It later was seen over WOR-TV, 
WABD (now WNEW-TV), and for the 
last four years it has been on WNTA- 
TV. 

“The show is sometimes called con- 
troversial,” added Mr. Wolff, “but we 
always present both sides of an issue 
so that we appeal to every member of 
the family.” 

How can Associated Foods gauge 
its audience and its reaction to the 
program? The ratings are under- 
standably rarely very high, but by 
running contests and advertising spe- 

(Continued on page 70) 
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The High Cost of Dying 


ou can make your own estimate as to how many mil- 

lions this year were gambled and lost on pilot films, 
“without a grave unknell’d, uncoffin’d and unknown.” 
Some had real promise, others, the promise of instant 
disaster. The following is a highly personal rundown 
of what was right and wrong with these hopefuls (some 
of which may be disinterred for a January start), an 
accounting which should be read to the accompaniment 
of your own favorite funeral dirge. 

Beachfront—starring Keefe Brasselle, produced by Sam 
Rolfe. Story of swank marina and swanky restaurant in 
Miami. Rich production (reputed $300,000.) Too famil- 
iar, too “formula.” “Keep gangsters out, and keep our 
name pure.” With Surfside 6 already there, Beachfront 
does not bring enough that is new. 

Biographies: already screened by agencies—Al Smith, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Fiorello LaGuardia, Jimmy Walker, 
General Pershing. Many of these are good, but the reac- 
tion is everywhere the same: that public interest in such 
characters as Smith, Walker and LaGuardia is sectional or 
regional (or merely local), and that public interest in 
most of the others has already been met by television. 
Series such as Victory at Sea and Valiant Years give fre- 
quent exposure to most of the world’s great, in war, 
politics and statesmanship. Because much of the footage 
is old and semi-familiar, it often seems stale rather than 
historical. No series of biographies—contemporary or 
recent past—can survive nighttime competition. The tele- 
vision audience feels that it “has had it,” and to a prac- 
tical extent this is true. There is also the psychological 
fact that the present is too desperate, too demanding, too 
uncomfortable for backward looks at yesterday’s heroes 
who have no solutions for today’s miseries. 

Boston Terrier—starring Robert Vaughn. Pilot about 
a Harvard-educated criminologist. This contained inter- 
est, but had no excitement. 


Brother-in-Law—starring Stanley Holloway. An Eng- 
lish relative appears (on a maharaja’s elephant), moves 
in with his American relatives in the midwest and takes 
over a job in a department store. He is section-manager- 
floor -walker-with-paper-carnation. This was a bomb. 
Written and created by Stanley Meyer. 

Daddy-O—starring Don DeFore as a successful tv per- 
sonality who used to be a happy carpenter and who wishes 
to return to carpentry. Wife and kids like things the way 
they are: cars, pool, gaiety, “living.” This pilot went for 
some of the happy nonsense of Dobie Gillis, but missed 
badly. 

Fractured Flickers—a delightful half-hour for all 
Americans who are 55 years old, or more. 

Ginger Rogers Show—good story, well-acted. This show 


would have made it in 1950 television. Too much has 
gone by. 


Grindl—original enough and good enough to be re- 
offered. A lack of suitable time slot kept this unusual 
show from getting the attention and discussion it deserved. 
Story about a wacky, ugly-duckling type maid whose 
every assignment is pursued by the most bizarre happen- 
ings. A tonge-in-cheek murder series, worthy of Hitchcock. 

Harry’s Girls—Larry Blyden starring, Allen Jay Lerner, 
executive producer, Ralph Levy (Jack Benny shows) pro- 
ducer, Joe Stein, head writer. This was the best “new” 
pilot of 1961. Superb entertainment, fine production, 
superb photography, original and durable story idea. 
Television has only one excuse for not picking this up: 
pilot came in too late, most buys were committed. But 
this show was so good and the commercial gamble so good 
that the arrival date was not a good enough excuse to keep 
it off the air. 

Hidden Key—starring Melvin Douglas as the week-to- 
week psychiatrist. People under stress, people congealed 
in emotional “blocks” are unlocked by “Dr. Raphael” 
(Douglas). Professionally done. Fine acting job by 
Marion Seldes. But, somewhat like other specialized shows, 
this will be appreciated and understood by a “special” 
audience, in this case an audience already equipped 
with a sympathetic understanding of modern instruments 
of psychiatry. 

Home on the Rue Riviera—lavish mounting, effective 
exterior shooting around Monte Carlo for adventure- 
romance series of swank Cote d’Azur. But Roy Huggins 
(Maverick), usually dependable for story values, did not 
have enough of them here. 

Jane Powell Show—this domestic comedy, well sus- 
tained by Miss Powell (musical-comedy star becomes 
bride of college professor), had many delightful mo- 





ments, but they were marred and heavily outnumbered 
by too much hokum and too many scenes that didn’t 
come off: the professor keeps a pet queen bee that Jane 
kills (thinking it a bug); bridal night scene with Jane’s 
hair in curlers and groom fleeing bedroom in horror to 
spend night in office, leaving marriage unconsummated. 
Basic elements good, Miss Powell extremely good but 
poorly used. Also, where do you go with this idea? 
Lawless Years (new product)—strong effort here to 
revive this once high-rated show, and effort nearly suc- 
ceeded. Three items hurt success chances of this try: as 
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Buns look bunnier! 


On Videotape* the tantalizing flavor 
of a hot biscuit, the sparkle of a soft 
shampoo-product appeal-comes into 
the home as It never can on film. 
You're invited to come to Videotape 
Center to see why! This is where 
the most appealing commercials 


on television are being created. 


Videotape Productions of New York Inc. 
101 West 67 Street, New York-TR 3-5800 


*TM AMPEX CORP. 
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Film Report 


NILES ON WEST END 


With a burst of primary colors in 
the form of Mondrian interior de- 
signs, Fred A. Niles Productions, Inc., 
opened a New York “communication 
center” early this month. Admen, net- 
work officials and other guests were 
given a well-provisioned tour through 
the new studios, which occupy two 
floors of a large building on West End 
Avenue, not far up the street from 
Transfilm-Caravel. 

Besides executive, staff and tech- 
nical offices, the new center, in which 
the soundproofing was still on view 
and the cement still faintly moist, con- 
tains two large, fully equipped stages, 
recording studios and editing rooms. 

The Niles Communications Center 
in Chicago, headquarters of the com- 
pany, is the largest in that city. The 
company was founded in 1955 by Mr. 
Niles after he left Kling Films, Inc., 
which he later purchased. The com- 
pany now grosses annually over $3 
million. 

Production of tv commercials ac- 
counts for about 50 per cent of total 
volume. The remainder is divided 
among tv shows, business develop- 
ment programs, industrial films, slide- 
films, public-relations programs, mer- 
chandising materials and_ business 
theatre presentations. 

The company recently moved its 
west-coast division to Producers 
Studios as a functioning production 
center. Howard Henkin will be in 
charge of the New York studios. 


CAN’T CAN MUSIC 


With the split in the musicians’ 
ranks mended (Musicians Guild of 
America, the dissident offshoot of the 
revolt against former AFM president 
Cesar Petrillo, has announced plans 
to merge with the AFM), the union 
is making preparations to crack down 
on canned music tracks in tv film. It 
is estimated that 50 per cent of tv 
music is presently taped abroad. 

The practice began during the reign 
of Mr. Petrillo, when a formula of 
five per cent of the gross of a series, 


to be paid to the musicians’ trust fund, 


was established. This was clearly un- 
feasible for producers to pay. Later, 
after Mr. Petrillo’s resignation, a 
formula in the neighborhood of one 
per cent was worked out. 

AFM president Herman Kenin is 
reportedly planning to reinstate the 
ban on American musicians working 
on any program that uses canned 
music for any episode. Presently ‘it is 
possible for a series to use canned 
music on some segments, and live on 
others. Demands are expected also to 
include a formula of residual pay- 
ments. 


FCC VS. MCA 


The Justice Department has filed a 
civil action in U. S. District Court in 
Los Angeles in an attempt to force 
MCA and the company’s vice presi- 
dent, Taft Schreiber, to testify and 
make public what Mr. Schreiber con- 
tends are confidential facts and docu- 
ments. The move stems from FCC 
hearings into tv practices in October 
1960 and March 1961. At that time 
Mr. Schreiber indicated he would be 
willing to testify as long as the hear- 
ings were closed, contending the re- 
lease of the information would aid 
MCA’s competitors. 

The preliminary court skirmish was 
scheduled to take place in the court of 
Judge Leon Yankwich, the same jurist 
who heard the Government's anti- 
trust plea, which was denied, in the 
famous 16mm film suit against the 
major studios. 


BIG W BUYS 18 SPECIALS 


Still in the business of restoring its 
public image, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. will sponsor a series of 18 spe- 
cials to be telecast this season over the 
three networks under the title of West- 
inghouse Presents. 

Billed as a “new concept in tv enter- 
tainment,” the series will bring to- 
gether at various times many of the 
most illustrious names in show busi- 
ness. The shows will include six orig- 
inal tv dramas, all of which will be 
produced by CBS-TV. NBC-TV will 


do four public-affairs shows, with 





Huntley and Brinkley narrating. ABC- 
TV will carry five musical shows and 
a Crosby and a Sinatra special. 

Among the talent assembled are 
producers Dore Schary, Hubbell 
Robinson, Leland Hayward, Robert 
Saudek, Marlo Lewis, Gordon Duff 
and Reuven Frank. Writers include 
Tad Mosel, Sam and Bella Spewack, 
A. J. Russell. 

Stars of the series will be such per- 
sonalities as Chariton Heston, Henry 
Fonda, Art Carney, Tony Randall, 
Carol Lawrence, Robert Goulet, Gor- 
don and Sheila MacRae, John Daly, 
Jack Carter, Vic Damone, Ruberta 
Peters, Earl Holliman, Ralph Bellamy, 
Dina Merrill and Mahalia Jackson. 


BATES PICKS FIVE 
Ted Bates & Co., Inc., has chosen 


five commercial producers to handle 
the lion’s share of its tv work. In an 
unusual arrangement that has caused 
considerable talk in the trade, the 
giant ad agency has guaranteed Film- 
ways, MPO, Transfilm-Caravel, Sarra 
and V. P. I. each $400,000 in business 
for the coming year. Other commer- 
cial producers will have to scramble 
for the remaining 20 per cent of the 
Bates business. The company spends 
approximately 80 per cent of its $125 
million billings in television. 


SALES MARKS 


The Beachcomber, from Filmaster, 
has been sold to KTTV and 10 other 
stations in the past two weeks, bring- 
ing the total domestic sales to 117 
markets. 

Junior Auction, from Mike Fadell 
Co., a live, 30-minute tv show for 
children, has reached eight new mar- 
kets this year on top of 13 renewals. 
KDKA-TV Pittsburgh was among the 
new signers; Wcco-Tv Minneapolis 
was among those renewing. 

Mahalia Jackson Sings, produced 
by Television Enterprises Corp., has 
been sold to the Crown Station group. 

King of Diamonds, from Ziv-UA, 
has set a new syndication mark with 
185 markets signed in advance of its 
starting date. The other Ziv-UA first- 
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Advertis ing Directory of run entries, Ripcord and Everglades, 


have also signed new markets and are 


showing considerable strength. 

SELLING COMMERCIALS “stow 

~ long specials from Wolper Produc- 

tions for telecasting in the spring of 

| 1962. They are Biography of a Movie 

and Birth of a Broadway Musical, 

| tracing these productions through 

| their period of gestation. Du Pont will 
sponsor. 





Aqsa Velve » Porksen abvertiaing _ Carlings Black Label (Canada) + F. H. Hayhurst 






The space age will get the comedy 
treatment if The Astronuts gets off the 


y. ground, Creator of the planned new 


FILMEX, INC., New York MPO VIDEOTRONICS, INC.. New York series, dealing with two Army men 


accidentally made part of the U. S. 
space effort, is Phil Davis. Robert 


Sparks will be the executive producer 


| PRODUCTION NOTES 
| 





Bank of America © Johnson & Lewis Cott Beverages * Ried! & Freede for Screen Gems. 


APPLICATIONS? 


Sun Valley has been signed as a 
new comedy-drama series by Goodson- 
Todman. Douglas Morrow will write 
and produce the show, which has been 
given the assurance of cooperation by 
the Union Pacific Railroad, owner 
and operator of the resort. 

Warner Bros. has started prepara- 
tions on four more pilots for next 


t 
ANY. STORE 


_—< 





GERALD PRODUCTIONS, New York 





season. Producer James Barnett is 





| overseeing /t’s Murder, crime anthol- 
| ogy, and Timber Hill, outdoor action 

drama; Jules Schermer is prepping 
| The Dakotas, frontier western, and 
| Howie Horwitz has /t Takes a Thief, 
| | comedy detective show. 

Henry Jaffe Productions in associa- 
tion with James Arness Productions 
will produce the Chevy Golden Anni- 


‘ 


versary Show, a 60-minute tv “ex- 


Beech-Nut Gum Corporation * Young & Rubicam Dexol * McCann-Marschalk 


travaganza” saluting Chevrolet’s 50th 





anniversary. Actor Arness will host 
GROUP PRODUCTIONS, INC., New York WYLDE FILMS, INC., New York the show over CBS-TV on Nov. 3. 
Project III Enterprises, in associa- 
tion with Phil Silvers’ Tranan Pro- 
ductions, will produce House of Seven, 





Calif. Turkey Advisory Board © Lee & Associates East Ohio Gas * Ketchum, Macleod & Grove an hour adventure series. for MGM- 


TV. It will be the first of six series 
to be created and produced for MGM- 
TV by Project III. 


FEATURE FILMS 
The Jayark Blockbuster Film Pack- 


age has been sold to nine more mar- 





tr. 


BS /r y Siete. 
KTTV TAPE PRODUCT PELICAN FILMS, INC., New York © a ; 
TOMS, Hollywood Volume I of Seven Arts’ “Films of 


the °50s” has been sold in 106 mar- 
kets. Volume II reached its 50th sale 


| kets, bringing the total stations to 173. 
| 
| 
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with the signing of wJBK-Tv Detroit. 


PEOPLE IN PLACES 


Alton Whitehouse appointed east- 
ern division sales manager of Inde- 
pendent Television Corp. He had been 
district sales manager in ITC’s eastern 
division. 

Howard B. Koerner elected vice 
president of Official Films. He was 
executive in charge of product acqui- 





MR. KOERNER 


sition for the distributor, and will 
continue his responsibility in that 
area. 

Norman Katz appointed vice presi- 
dent in charge of foreign operations 
for Seven Arts Associated Corp. He 
will be responsible for all theatrical 
and tv distribution of Seven Arts 
product outside of North America. 

Henry S. White appointed program 
vice president of Filmex. He resigned 
as vice president and general manager 
of wnTta-Tv New York to assume his 
new duties with Filmex. 

CBS Films sales staff has been re- 
aligned. New territorial assignments 
are: Kenneth Flower to the lake dis- 
trict (New York State and northwest 
Pennsylvania) ; Robert J. Kolb to the 
central district (Connecticut, central 
New Jersey and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania) ; James Monahan to the coastal 
district (District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Delaware) ; Victor Bikel to the 
dominion district (Virginia and West 
Virginia) ; William Stynes to the key- 
stone district (western Pennsylvania 
and eastern Ohio). 

Three account executives have been 
appointed to TeleSynd, a division of 
Wrather Corp. They are Richard 
Buch, Owen Duffy and Frank Spiegel- 


man. 
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Falstaff Beer © Dancer, Fitzgerald & Sample 





VIDEOTAPE PRODUCTIONS OF NEW YORK, INC. 





Holloway & Co. © Edwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan 





HOUSE OF BANDELIER, Albuquerque 





| 
| Five Day Labs, Inc. © Doyle, Dane & Bernbach 





_ @ m & 


| ELEKTRA FILM PRODUCTIONS, INC., New York 


| 


Household Finance * Needham, Louis & Brorby 


| 
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PANTOMIME PICTURES, INC., Hollywood 





Godchaux Sugar © Fitzgerald Advertising 





RAY PATIN PRODUCTIONS, Hollywood 


Ideal Toy Corporation Grey Advertising 


\ 
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PECKHAM PRODUCTIONS, INC., New York 





Good & Plenty © Bauer & Tripp, Inc. 














Mercury-Comet * Kenyon & Eckhardt 





TRANSFILM-CARAVEL INC., New York 
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Milk-Bone Dog Biscuits * Kenyon & Eckhardt 





PHOENIX STUDIOS, INC., New York 


Pearl Brewing Company © Tracy-Locke 


é , 








C. F. Mueller Company © D,C,S&S 


LARS CALONIUS PRODUCTIONS, INC., New York 





Rice-A-Roni * McCann-Erickson 








MARK Vil COMMERCIALS, Hollywood 





Nichols Industries ¢ Aubrey Williams 





KEITZ & HERNDON, Dallas 





F & M Schaefer Brewing Co. © BBDO 


“wy 
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PAUL KIM & LEW GIFFORD, New York 





Oldsmobile * D. P. Brother & Co. 


ee 





KTTY TAPE PRODUCTIONS, Hollywood 





Squibb’s Antacil * Donahue & Coe 





WCD, INC., New York 
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Michael R. Santangelo appointed 
assistant to the vice president of the 
programming department of Westing- 





MR, SANTANGELO 


house Broadcasting Co. He had been 
director of public relations and spe- 
cial events for WBC since 1957. 
Ernest Motyl has been named sales 
manager of MGM Telestudios. He was 
head of the eastern office of MGM- 
TV’s commercial and industrial divi- 


sion. 


COMMERCIAL CUES 


The major studios continue to have 
rough going with their film commer- 
cials production units. MGM-TV is 
shutting down its own operation in 
favor of a tie-in with Filmways, and 
Warner Bros., where Filmways has 
been operating, will abandon the busi- 
ness almost entirely unless new. un- 
revealed plans are in the offing. 

The Filmways move from Warner 
Bros. in Burbank to MGM in Culver 
City marks the end of its own ambi- 
tious film commercials venture by 
MGM. (It is heavy in tape through 
MGM Telestudios.) Will Cowan will 
continue in charge of Filmways com- 
mercial division, which, operating at 
several different locations in the past, 
will now be located at the Culver City 
studio. Fred Raphael heads the east 
coast, European and sales offices. 

Hanna-Barbera Productions has ap- 
pointed William P. Warwick, for the 
last 11 years vice president in charge 
of radio-tv for Warwick & Legler Ad- 
vertising Agency, as vice president in 
charge of special projects. 

Animation, Inc., has named Sher- 
win Cazanov as new production man- 
ager to supervise both the live-action 
and animation departments. 
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Video-tape commercial production 
reached a new high in September at 
Videotape Productions of New York, 
according to John B. Lanigan, vice 
president and general manager. The 
company shot and produced 95 tv 
commercials for 24 different adver- 
tisers during the month, which was 
the company’s biggest in its two-and- 
a-half-year history. 

Film Fair has added to its services 
a creative production facility for in- 
dustrial and commercial motion pic- 
tures and sound slide films, according 
to Gus Jekel, Film Fair’s president. 
Nels Winkless will be production co- 
ordinator. 

Robert J. Kinney has been named 
commercial production coordinator 
for On Film, Inc. He was formerly an 
account executive with Robert Law- 
rence Productions. 

Robert W. Carlisle, president of 
WCD, has opened a west-coast office 
and facilities under the supervision of 
Bob Carlisle Jr., Hollywood producer 
and editor. 

Phil Davis Musical Enterprises, 
Inc., has appointed Frances B. O’Brien 
to coordinate the firm’s public rela- 
tions, advertising and merchandising. 

P.G.L. Productions, Inc.’s newly 
announced commercial division has 
picked up three new clients—Bonnie- 
Bilt Toys, Care and the Atlantic Re- 
fining Ce. 

Gene Norman has signed with the 
Charles H. Stern Agency in Holly- 
wood for representation in the field of 
radio and tv commercials. 





Jack F. A. Flynn has been appointed 
national sales and business manager 
for the sales department of wr1x New 
York. In his new post he will super- 


vise all national accounts for the sta- 
tion, which he has served since 1951. 


REGIONAL SPREAD 


At a time when the number of first- 
run syndicated series has dropped to 
only seven and when the big regional 
advertisers have all but deserted syn- 
dication, Anheuser-Busch, Inc. _re- 
newed the series, The Third Man for 
the second year in more than 80 mar- 
kets. 

The series, starring Michael Ren- 
nie, was bought for Budweiser by the 
D’Arcy Advertising Co. Filming of 
the 38 new episodes began early. this 
month; 20 of the shows will be filmed 
in the U. S., 18 in England. 

The regional brewer stayed with 
the adventure series because of its 
high quality and because getting the 
right time periods is not as difficult 
for an advertiser of A-B’s size. 

Anheuser-Busch is the only one of 
the line-up of big-name regional ad- 
vertisers who used to rely heavily on 
syndication to continue with a first- 
run series. The films will be made 
available to other advertisers in some 
areas not covered by Budweiser. 


SEMINARS ... 


The second annual Portman Anima- 
tion Seminar and Workshop will be 
held in New York Nov. 10-12, 1961 
and in Hollywood, Jan. 12-14, 1962. 

Warren C. Portman, president of 
Photo Animation, Inc., originally con- 
ceived and directed the free sessions. 
The workshop is an annual service to 
producers of animated films, tv com- 
mercials, industrial in-plant pro- 
ducers, cameramen, directors, univer- 
sities, government agencies and the 
military. 

The weekends of the series will in- 
clude all practical phases of basic 
artwork: hot press titling, complete 
camera operation, three dimensional 
and multi-plane techniques, modern 
high speed animation and filmstrip 
processes. If time permits, selected 
groups may be taken on conducted 
tours through famous optical special 
effects houses. 


UPA UP UP 


Television Personalities, Inc., which 
began syndicating The Mister Magoo 
Show 11 months ago and The Dick 
Tracy Show \ast spring, has set itself 
a sales record of $3.5 million at the 
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U.S. Air Force Reserve * Bozell & Jacobs 





DOLPHIN PRODUCTIONS, New York 





White’s Ham © Delroy, Inc. 





GRAY-O'REILLY, PRODUCTIONS, INC., New York 





Wilson Mfg. Company © K,H.C,C&A 
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WILBUR STREECH PRODUCTIONS, INC., New York 





Zestabs—Hoffman-La Roche * K,H,C,C&A 





ANSEL FILMS, INC., New York 
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and now there are two! 


At last you have a choice when you buy video recording tape. The 
new one is called Emitape. It was developed in the United King- 
dom by EMI, pioneer and developer of the world’s first public TV 
system. It has been proven in tens of thousands of actual telecast- 
ing hours. It was most enthusiastically received at the recent 
PUM ie) Mae Miler eMelr lia mecriiene) Murtiiletiaemeslceltrieeiaens 
Emitape manufacturing process assures you of excellent wearing 
qualities, edge straightness, signal-to-noise ratio and recording 
performance. 

Dropouts average no more than 20 per minute, including 
defects of less than 6db amplitude modulation depth, and a time 


duration of under a few microseconds. Head wear is considerably 
reduced with Emitape.. With most equipment a minimum head 
life of 150 hours can be expected. Audio head stacks show negli- 
gible wear after 500 hours of service. Tape life is also long. The 
average figure is 100-150 passes. 

But get all the facts. Write, wire or call EMI/US Magnetic 


Tape Division. Los Angeles: 1750 North Vine Street, HOlly- 


wood 2-4909. Néw York City: 317 West 44th Street, Circle 
5-3400. (Also available, from the new General Communications 
Division of EMI/US: a complete line of TV cameras, solid state 
distribution and switching equipment.) E2amitape 





halfway point of the year. 

Henry G. Saperstein, president of 
both TPI and UPA Pictures, which 
produced the two series, predicted the 
third quarter of 1961 would show 
even more outstanding results for the 
studio. 

Production for the year rose to 
260 color cartoons as compared to 
60 for the year before. A full-length 
feature cartoon picture starring Judy 
Garland, Gay Purr-ee, went into pro- 
duction. The Magoo series has gone 
on 131 stations and the Tracy series 
is already sold to 78. 

In addition, production is under 
way on a half-hour tv series western 
cartoon, The Lone Ranger, for 1962, 
and Boo Mystery and another cartoon 
series, Show Biz, for next year. Pro- 
duction is also being laid out for a 
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BRYLCREEM (KENYON & ECKHARDT) BY CHUCK GOLDSTEIN PRODUCTIONS, INC. 











CHUCK GOLDSTEIN 
PRODUCTIONS, INC. 





“DUTCH MASTERS DART (EWR&R) 





Viewing Peaks 


Despite all the controversies 
and criticisms about tv program- 
ming during the past year, 
Americans are watching tele- 
vision at an all-time record rate. 

The Television Bureau of Ad- 
vertising reported that, accord- 
ing to A. C. Nielsen ratings, in 
seven out of the first eight 
months of 1961 viewing levels 
surpassed those of the previous 
year; in three of the eight 
months all-time highs were set. 

The average daily viewing 
time per tv home during the 
month of June 1961 was four 
hours and 29 minutes, topping 
by five minutes the record set in 
1957. In July 1961 average 
viewing time was four hours and 
10 minutes, tying 1958’s aver- 
age, and in August 1961, with 
an average time of four hours 
and 12 minutes, the 1959 record 
of four hours and 10 minutes 
was broken. 

Another record month was 
February 1961, with an average 
daily viewing time of six hours 
and eight minutes. 

TvB further notes that there 
are now more homes owning 
two or more tv sets than there 
are homes without any sets. 








BY FORRELL, THOMAS & POLLACK ASSOC., INC.: 
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BY CHUCK GOLDSTEIN PRODUCTIONS, INC. 
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SCHLITZ (J. WALTER THOMPSON) BY PHIL DAVIS MUSICAL ENTERPRISES, INC. 





MAKE THE Move THAT MAKES THE Diff-RENCE - 





PHIL DAVIS 


MUSICAL ENTERPRISES, INC. 
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Christmas special for 1962 starring 
Mister Magoo as Scrooge and Gerald 
McBoing Boing as Tiny Tim in 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol. 

Considerable work has been done 
in the advertising field. A film cost- 
ing in excess of $100,000 has been 
completed for American Telephone & 
Telegraph, and General Electric has 
renewed for a third heavy spot cam- 
paign. 

Mr. Saperstein manages to keep a 
number of other enterprises moving 
along under his wing. His All Siar 
Golf show, in its fifth year, is shift- 
ing from ABC-TV to NBC-TV this 
October and is being done in color. 
In addition, Reynolds Metals is con- 
tinuing sponsorship, and Kemper In- 
surance has taken a segment of the 
sports program. 

Television Personalities has started 
to sell Magoo and Tracy in foreign 
countries, locking up Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan and the Philippines in 
quick order. It is also continuing to 
handle the merchandise licensing of 
The Three Stooges, Rifleman, Lassie, 
Lone Ranger, Wyatt Earp and Ding 





, ZF. Mogulgul —_ 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


This is not a real Mogubgub. 
For a genuine original, 


Contact: FERRO, 
MOGUBGUB & 
SCHWARTZ, INC. 


249 E.49 PL 2-0720 
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Productions, Inc. Children perform in shows that are essentially parodies of 
other types of programming on the air. Voices are later dubbed by adults. 


eat . eer 
Scene from Parrot Playhouse, new television series being produced by Parrot 








Dong School. He also has a new proj- 
ect by Dr. Frances Horwich, offering, 
among other things, a child’s view of 
the world news. 

. “We tailor-made our Magoo and 
Tracy shows specifically for tv sta- 
tions, and we produced them with the 
needs of the stations in our minds at 
all times,” said Mr. Saperstein. “Our 
TPI salesmen provide counseling serv- 
ices, from the benefit of their ex- 
periences, which help the stations in 
programming either of the two 
shows.” 

Mr. Saperstein took over the man- 
agement of UPA Pictures in July of 
last year, and he points to the prog- 
ress which has been made at UPA 
as well as at TPI. 

When he took over as president, 
Mr. Saperstein began an expansion 
program which has seen the employ- 
ment level rise from 40 persons to 
250. Sales increased from $400,000 
the year before to $4,250,000 for the 


fiscal year ending this July. 








TV COMMERCIALS 
SALES EXPANSION 


Leading foreign animation studio, ex- 
panding U.S. sales operation through own 
N. Y. sales corporation, seeks active in- 
vesting partner preferably experienced in 

commercial sales. Will also consider 
suitable arrangements with non-competi- 
tive sales organization. Our work already 
accepted by U.S. advertising agencies as 
we are able to deliver top quality crea- 
tivity and animation at exceptionally 
economical price. 

Box 492—TELEVISION AGE 


1270 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Exercise in Humor 


the first book of They, by William 
Scudder and William Duffy. Harcourt, 
Brace & World, Inc. $2.95. 

This brief book is sort of a far-out 
typographical and linguistic exercise 
in humor. For some, the joke may 
seem unnecessarily precious. (THEY 
are the others, the enemy—the people 
upstairs, tax collectors, toy manufac- 
turers, company management, the 
YOU, in fact.) For others, it 
will seem marvelously to the point—a 


unions- 


perceptive response to the pressures of 
an urban, high-pressure, somewhat 
over-serious society. They will laugh. 

This it both 
precious and funny (thereby assum- 
that of 
the ardent killer, or the cold swain). 


reviewer found too 


ing a new Theyness mantle 


There is one real belly-laugh on page 
. . but they didn’t number them. 
They are two McCann-Erickson execu- 
tives: Mr. Scudder, author, is tv copy 
supervisor; Mr. Duffy, designer, is 
senior art director in television. 


Tv Commercials 
BANDELIER FILMS 


In production: M. J. Holloway Co. (Hollo- 
way candy), EWR&R; Delta Pontiac 











Certified Film Storage 
For 500,000,000 Feet! 
BEKINS FILM CENTER 


1025 N. Highland, Hollywood 38 
HO 9-8181 


Every facility . . . Every service 
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Dealer (Pontiac), Sales Factor; Wayne 
Pontiac Dealer (Pontiac), Sales Factor. 


CBS ANIMATIONS 


Completed: Jamison Bedding (mattress), 
Noble-Dury; Union Carbide (G-12 insect 
repellant), J. M. Mathes; Keebler Co. (Tag, 
Zuider Zee, Dutch Apple), Lewis & Gilman; 
Lever Bros. (Good Luck margarine), 
OB&M; Associated Investment  (invest- 
ments), FC&B; Cadillac Dog Food (dog 
food, Elkman. 

In production: General Motors (Oldsmo- 
bile), D. P. Brother; Fifth Avenue Candy 
(5th Ave. candy bar), J. M. Mathes; Quaker 
City Chocolate & Confectionery Co. (Good 
& Plenty), Bauer & Tripp; Friend’s Beans 
(baked beans), Hoag & Provandie; Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. (Baronet, Fig Newton), 


M-E. 
CRAVEN FILM CORP. 


Completed: General Mills (Sugar-Jets), 
D-F-S; National Biscuit Co. (shredded 


wheat), K&E. 

In production: General Foods (Post oat 
flakes, Post Top Three cereal), B&B; Gen- 
eral Mills (Cheerios cereal), D-F-S; Texaco 
(gasoline), C&W. 


JERRY FAIRBANKS 
PRODUCTIONS OF CAL., INC. 


Completed: Brunswick Corp. (bowling 
equipment), M-E; Union Oil (gasoline), 
Y&R; Bell & Howell (projector, camera), 
M-E; General Motors (Oldsmobile), D. P. 
Brother; Helene Curtis (hair spray), M-E; 
Maybelline (eye make-up), Post & Morr; 
Toni, Gillette Co. (Adorn hair spray), 
North; Oculine Div., Lambert-Warner (eye- 
pads), Ted Bates; Louis Marx Co. (Marx 
toys), Ted Bates; Hazel Bishop (Creme ‘n’ 
Powder), North; Stroh Brewery (beer), 
Zimmer, Keller & Calvert; Sawyer’s, Ine. 
(View-Master), Richard Montgomery; Heinz 
(soups), Maxon. 

In production: Bell & Howell (camera, pro- 
jector), M-E; Nutri-Bio Corp. (vitamins), 
Stammco; General Motors (Oldsmobile), 
D. P. Brother; Louis Marx Co. (toys), Ted 
Bates; Humble Oil Co. (Enco), M-E; Toni, 
Gillette Co. (permanent), North; Duramed 
(bandages), North; Quaker Oats (cereal), 


JWT. 


FERRO, MOGUBGUB & 
SCHWARTZ, INC. 


Completed: Red-L Foods (Red-L seafood), 
Smith/Greenland; Ford Motor Co. (Ford 
13 Falcons), JWT; Johnson & Johnson 
(Arrestin), N. W. Ayer; International 
Paper (paper), Cardinal Assoc. 

In production: Ford Motor (Ford Falcon), 
















@ cities? 


Can a TV film distributor use 
BONDED’s facilities in other 


Yes, BONDED has offices in 
New York, Chicago, Los An- 
geles and Toronto. This pro- 
vides better control and re- 
duces shipping costs. 


JWT; American Gas (gas), L&N; General 
Food (Post cereals), B&B. 


FILM FAIR 


Completed: General Foods (Jell-O), Y&R; 
Bardahl Oil Co. (Bardahl), MMH&H; 
Frito Co. (Fritos), EWR&R; Blitz Brewing 
Co. (beer), Johnson & Lewis; Delco-Remy 
Div., GM (batteries), C-E; Western Oil & 
Fuel (gasoline), J. W. Forney; Allstate In- 
surance (insurance), Leo Burnett; Camp- 
bell Soup Co. (beans & franks), NL&B; 
Malt-O-Meal Co. (Malt-O-Meal), C-M; 
Mfg. Nat'l Bank (bank service), W. B. 
Doner; Pacific Ocean Park (POP), F&S&R; 
Northwestern Mutual (insurance), MMH&H; 
Commonwealth Edison (electric appli- 
ances), Leo Burnett; Matson Navigation Co. 
(ocean travel), F&S&R; Max Factor (lip- 
stick & nail polish), Carson/Roberts; Bank 
of America (Bankamericard), Johnson & 
Lewis; Procter & Gamble (Jif peanut 
spread) , Gardner. 

In production: Mattel Toymakers (toys), 
Carson/Roberts; Kellogg Co. (breakfast 
foods), Burnett; Best Foods Corp. (Skippy 
peanut butter), GB&B; Armour Co.— 
Grocery Div. (Chiffon), FC&B; Standard 
Oil (gasoline), D’Arcy; Gold Seal (Mr. 
Bubble), C-M; McCulloch (chain saws), 
F&S&R; Kraft Food Corp. (Kraft Treets), 
FC&B: Miles Laboratories (Alka-Seltzer), 
Wade; Star-Kist Foods (tuna), Burnett. 


FREBERG, LTD. 


Completed: Chun King Corp. (Chun King 
chow mein), BBDO; General Mills, Inc. 
(Cheerios), D-F-S; Block Drug Co. (Nytol), 
SSC&B. 


HOLLYWOOD ANIMATORS 


Completed: Squirt Bottling Co. (soda), 


Donahue & Coe. 
IMAGINATION, INC. 


Completed: Golden Grain Macaréni Co. 
(Noodle-Roni, M-E; Pacific Telephone Co. 
(long distance, Green Index), BBDO; San 
Francisco Examiner (San Francisco Ex- 
aminer), direct; San Francisco Federal Sav- 
ings (savings), Knollin; Standard Oil of 
Calif. (Chevron gasoline), BBDO; Cali- 
fornia Chemical Co. (Ortho-Klor), M-E; 
Terlin Sales Co. (Flair), Nor-Cal; Ora- 
Dent Corp. (Foam-Ettes), Campbell; B. T. 


Babbitt (Vano liquid starch), Garfield, 
Hoffman & Conner. 
In production: Regal Gasoline Stations 


(Regal gasoline), Long. 


JAMIESON FILM CO. 


Completed: Williamson-Dickie Co. (Dickies 
casual wear), F-S-R; O J’s Beauty Lotion 
Co. (beauty lotion), Goodwin, Dannen- 


BONDED 
TV FILM 
| SERVICE 


i NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 
TORONTO 


A Division of 
NOVO INDUSTRIAL CORP. 














baum, Littman & Wingfield; Comet Rice 
Co. (rice), Grant; Campbell-Taggert Co. 
(Rainbo, Colonial, Kilpatrick’s buns), 
direct. 

In production: Aerosol Corp. (Fashionette 
hair spray), direct; Phillips Petroleum Co. 
(Philgas, Philheat, gasoline & motor oil), 
L&F ; Pearl Brewing Co. (beer). Tracy- 
Locke; Ashland Oil Co. (gasoline & motor 
oil), Ralph H. Jones. 


KEITZ & HERNDON 


Completed: Nichols Toys (toys), 
Williams; Tonka Toys (toys), 
Peterson. 

In production: Humble Oil (gasoline), 
M-E; Dr. Pepper Co. (soft drink), Grant; 
Lakeside Toys (toys), Kerker-Peterson; 
Commerce Trust Co, (banking facilities), 
Valentine-Radford; Dean Milk (milk), 
Clinton E. Frank; State Fair of Texas (1961 
Fair), Taylor Norsworthy; Cain’s Coffee 
(coffee), Lowe Runkle; Anderson-Clayton 
Co. (Mrs. Tucker’s), M-E; Burks-Walker- 


Tippet (funeral services), Wm. Finn. 


PAUL KIM-LEW GIFFORD 


Completed: Warner-Lambert (Fizzies), Lam- 


Aubrey 
Kerker- 


bert _& Feasley; General Mills (Trix), 
D-F-S; Labatt Importers (beer), JWT; 
Post Div., General Foods (Alpha Bits), 


B&B; Nationwide Insurance (insurance), 
Ben Sackheim; Ford Motor (Comet), K&E; 
Ford Motor (Galaxie), JWT; Sandura Co. 
(Sandran), Hicks & Greist; General Mills 
(show opening & closing for National Velvet 
and Father of the Bride), BBDO. 

In production: General Mills (Trix), D-F-S; 
Ford Motor (Galaxie), JWT; NBC (news 
promotionals), direct; American Motors 
(Rambler), GMM&B: Lever Bros. (Sun- 
light cleanser), BBDO. 





clients 


invited 


no 
experience 


necessary 





Signature Music Ine. 
240 East 53rd Street 


New York 22, N. Y. 


hank sylvern . . . pres. 
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MONARCH FILMS, INC. 


Completed: S. C. Johnson & Son (Glo-Coat, 
liquid Glo-Coat), NL&B; Mars, Inc. (Mar- 


zettes), NL&B; Mattel Toys (Chatty 
Cathy), Carson-Roberts; Scudder Food 
Prods. (potato chips, Wampum), C-M; 
Drewrys Ltd. (beer), MacFarland, Ave- 


yard; Stewart-Warner Corp. (Alemite, CD-2, 
V.I.P.), MacFarland, Aveyard; Armour & 


Co. (Triumph dog food), MacFarland, 
Aveyard; Continental Oil Co. (Conoco 


gasoline), Clinton E. Frank; Colgate of 


Advertising Directory 


of TV SERVICES 


FILM EQUIPMENT 








CAMERA EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


315 West 43rd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
JUdson 6-1420 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
Motion picture and television equipment 
. « generators . . . film editing equip- 
ment . . . processing equipment. 
RENTALS — SALES — SERVICE 








$.0.S. PHOTO-CINE-OPTICS, INC. 
formerly $.0.S. CINEMA SUPPLY CORP. 


New York City: 602 West 52nd Street, Plaza 7-0440. 
Hollywood, Calif.: 6331 Hollywood Bivd., Ho 7-2124. 


SALES e LEASING e SERVICE 
The world's largest source for film production 











equipment: Animation, Producing, Lighting, 
Processing, Editing, Recording, Projection, 
etc. 

LIGHTING 








CHARLES ROSS, INC. 
333 West 52nd Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Circle 6-5470 
LIGHTING, GRIP EQUIPMENT, 
PROPS AND GENERATORS 
For Motion Pictures and Television 
SALES @ SERVICE @ RENTALS 











SOUND STUDIOS 








PATHE’S FABULOUS STUDIO 7A, for the BIG 
SOUND in Scoring Music to everything from 
10 sec. SPOTS to FEATURE FILMS. One 
Musician or 100. 16 and 35mm projection. 
PATHE SOUND SERVICES, INC. 


105 E. 106th St., New York 29, N. Y. 
EN 9-4040, TR 6-1120 











FILM STRIP LABS 








MANHATTAN 
COLOR LABORATORIES, INC. 
SERVING THE PRODUCER 
with 
FILM STRIPS and SLIDES 
CALL TR 3-1919 
210 West 65th St. New York 23, N. Y. 








Canada (Ajax-Florient, Super Suds, Cash- 
mere Bouquet), Grant; Nicholas Drug Co. 
(Zylax), Grant. 

In production: Colgate of Canada (Ajax, 
Super Suds), Grant; Continental Oil Co. 
(Conoco gasoline), Clinton E. Frank; 
Nicholas Drug Co. (Zymenol), Grant; 
Procter and Gamble (new product), B&B; 
American Crystal Sugar Co. (American 
crystal sugar), Krause. 


RAY PATIN PRODUCTIONS 


Completed: Corn Products (Bosco, Mazola, 
show opening), L&N; Louisiana State Rice 


Milling (Mahatma & Watermaid rice), 
Knox Reeves-Fitzgerald; Sawyers, Inc. 


(View-Master), Richard G. Montgomery. 
In production: Nabob Tea & Coffee (coffee 
& tea), James Lovick; Rexall Drug (one- 
cent sale), BBDO; Kitchens of Sara Lee, 
Cons. Food (apple and spice cake), Hill, 
Rogers, Mason & Scott. 


PGL PRODUCTIONS 
Completed: CARE, Inc. 
series), direct; Bonnie-Bilt, 
Stanford Assoc. 

In production: National Biscuit Co. (Drome- 
dary Scone Mix), Ted Bates; Atlantic Re- 
fining Co. (show opening & closing), N. W. 
Ayer. 


(public-service 
Inc. (toys), 


| PHOENIX STUDIO, INC. 





Completed: Mutual of Omaha (health & 
accident insurance), B&J; National Biscuit 
Co. (Milk-Bone dog biscuits), K&E; Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. (Millbrook bread), M-E. 
In production: Labatt Importers (Labatt 
beer, show openings), Niagara Films. 


ROLAND REED 
PRODUCTIONS, INC. 

Completed: Seiberling Rubber Co. (tires), 
Meldrum & Fewsmith; Ford, Tractor Div. 
(new tractor), Meldrum & Fewsmith; Exide 


Div., Electric Storage Battery Co. (bat- 
teries), Meldrum & Fewsmith; Willard 
Storage Div., Electric Stor. Battery Co. 


(batteries), Meldrum & Fewsmith. 


ROBERT YARNALL RICHIE 
PROD., INC. 

Completed: Texaco, Inc. (Texaco), C&W. 
In production: Texaco, Inc. (Texaco), 


C&W 


SOUNDAC PRODUCTIONS, 
INC, 

Completed: Shell Oil (gasoline), Publicidad 
Badillo; Esso (gasoline), M-E; Banco 
Popular (bank services), West Indies Adv. 
In production: Shell Oil (gasoline), Publi- 
cidad Badillo; Century 21 (World’s Fair), 
direct. 


TELEVISION BROADCASTING 





Create the RIGHT mood every time 
for your video tape recordings 
with the 


MAJOR MOOD 
MUSIC LIBRARY 


MAJOR offers you a full 30 hours of 
production music for titles, bridges, 
backgrounds. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
AND UNLIMITED USE RATES 


THOMAS J. VALENTINO, INC. 


150 WEST 46th STREET 
New York 36, New York—Cl-6-4675 
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SERVICE INC. 

Completed: Mountain Top Agency (insur- 
ance), direct; Canna Agency (insurance), 
direct; Villaggio Italia; Colonial Manor; 
Alberta Lodge; Ingersol Farms; The Sugar 
Maples; Windham Arms; Redwood Lodge; 


Wheel Inn; Bavarian Manor; Balsam 
Shade; Pleasant View Lodge; Hunter 


Mountain Development (all resorts, various 
titles) , direct. 

In production: New York State Thruway 
(Interchange #19 Kingston; Interchange 
#1 NYC; Interchange #2, Yonkers; Inter- 
change #7 Ardsley; Interchange #8 Elm- 
ford; Interchange #9 Tarrytown), direct; 
American Steel Wool Mfg. Co. (steel soap 
pads), direct; Seneca Grape Juice Corp, 
(frozen juices), direct; Westfield Food 
Products (canned juices), direct; Heming- 
way Lodge (resort), direct. 


TELEVISION COMMERCIALS, 
INC. 

Completed: Pabst Brewing (beer), K&E; 
Ford Motor (dealers), JWT. 

In production: Scott Paper Co. (tissue), 
JWT; Hunt Foods (sauces), Y&R; Blue 
Chip Stamp Co. (stamps), JWT. 


TELEVISION GRAPHICS, INC. 
Completed: General Foods (instant Max- 
well House coffee), B&B; Pabst Brewing 
(Blatz beer), K&E; General Foods (Log 
Cabin syrup), Y&R; M&M Candies Div., 
Food Mfrs. (M&M candy), Ted Bates; 
Union Carbide (Dynel), Chirurg & Cairns, 
In production: General Motors (Oldsmo- 
bile), D. P. Brother; Liggett & Myers 
(Oasis, L&M cigarettes), JWT; Block 


Drugs (Foamicin), Gumbinner. 


TRANSFILM-CARAVEL, INC. 
Completed: Colgate-Palmolive (Fab), Bates; 
Crown-Zellerbach Corp. (Zee paper towels), 
C&W; American Home Products (Dristan, 
Easy-Off), Tatham-Laird; Johnson & John- 
son (baby products), Y&R; P. Lorillard 
Co. (Old Golds), L&N; Cluett, Peabody & 
Co. (Arrow Shirts), L&N; Lionel Corp. 
(Lionel trains), Grey; General Electric 
(refrigerators), Y&R; Hagan Chemicals & 
Controls (Calgon bubble bath), KM&G; 
Radio Corp. of America (RCA records), 
Grey; U. S. Steel Corp. (institutional), 
BBDO; Revlon (Revlon Living Curl), War- 
wick & Legler; Goodyear Rubber Cy. 
(tires), Y&R. 

In production: P. Lorillard Co. (Newport), 
L&N; Ford Motor (Mercury), K&E; Louis 
Marx & Co. (Marx toys), Ted Bates; Gulf 
Oil Corp. (petroleum products), Y&R; 
Lehn & Fink Products Corp. (Tussy Cos- 
metiques), Y&R; Pillsbury Co. (Pillsbury 
casserole), C-M; Whitehall Labs (Free- 
zone), Ted Bates; Philip Morris (Marl- 
boro), Leo Burnett; General Motors 
(Buick), M-E; Ford Motor (Comet), K&E; 
R. J. Reynolds (Camels), Esty; U. S. Steel 
Corp. (Cape Canaveral, The Enterprise), 
BBDO;; Consolidated Cigar (Muriel) , L&N; 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. (Arrow Shirts), 
L&N; Duffy-Mott Co. (Sunsweet prune 
juice) , SSC&B. 


VIDEOTAPE PRODS. OF 
NEW YORK, INC. 

Completed: Armstrong Cork Co. (ceiling, 
floor tiles), BBDO; Texaco (petroleum 
products), C&W; J. B. Williams (Geritol, 
Sominex), Parkson; Chemical Bank New 
York Trust Co. (banking), B&B; Lever 
Bros. (Dove), OB&M; Smith-Corona (type- 
writers), BBDO. 

In production: General Electric (institu- 
tional), BBDO; Gerber Foods (baby foods), 
D’Arcy; U. S. Steel (institutional), BBDO. 
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Wall Street Report 





MOVIELAB LISTED. Last month a 
new tv stock was listed on the Ameri- 
can Exchange with a modest degree of 
fanfare but deserving of additional 
interest from investors who specialize 
in tv-linked securities. 

Movielab Film Laboratories, Inc., 
of New York was tabbed with the 
symbol MOVA when it was listed, 
slightly over a year after the com- 
pany had its first public stock offering 
of 100,000 shares of common under- 
written by a banking group headed 
by Granbery, Marache & Co. As a 
result of the underwriting there are 
at least 600 stockholders of the com- 
pany. 

The company was launched back in 
1931, but it did not begin to prosper 
until after World War II with the 
advent of the television industry and 
the simultaneous jump in the use of 
motion-picture film for other profes- 
sional purposes, including advertis- 
ing, promotional and ‘educational 
campaigns. Today the company ranks 
as one of the major film processors 
in the New York City area, with 
about half of its revenues derived 
from televison and the balance from 
other commercial users. It processes 
both black-and-white and color film. 
While revenue from the processing of 
black-and-white currently accounts 
for over half the revenues, the rate of 
growth in the use of color film is in- 
creasing more rapidly. 


VARIED FACILITIES. Movielab also 
operates a theatre for the screening 
of 16 and 35mm film in CinemaScope 
wide-screen and_ three-dimensional 
pictures as well as regular screening. 
The theatre enables customers to pre- 
view films in many different forms 
and under different conditions. New 
sound-synchronizing equipment per- 
mits simultaneous use of up to six 
different soundtracks with one or 
more pictures. Movielab also leases 
cutting rooms and storage facilities to 
professional customers. 

In the past year the company com- 
pleted installation of electronic equip- 
ment for automatic billing. The equip- 


ment enables the company to bill each 
account more rapidly and most of the 
costs of converting to the new system 
were absorbed in 1960. 

For the first half of 1961 Movielab 
sales were up 11 per cent to $2,826,- 
449, compared with $2,543,150 in the 
comparable half of 1960. Net income 
amounted to $130,074, or 42 cents 
per share, compared with $125,929, 
or 40 cents a share, in the first half 
of a year ago. The increase in sales 
and earnings continued through the 
third quarter and is expected to be 
maintained in the final quarter of the 
year. 


NEW EQUIPMENT. Saul Jeffee, 
president of Movielab, pointed out 
that the public stock offering added 
$540,000 to the company’s capital 
and was being used promptly for the 
purchase of new 
equipment and electronic punch tape 


film-processing 


control centers for film printing ma- 
chines. The company is also adapt- 
ing equipment for the processing of 
8mm sound film, a new development 
which the management believes holds 
promise of “considerable volume in 
the professional film field.” 

It’s worth noting that the company 
granted options to Granbery, Ma- 
rache & Co. on 10,000 shares of au- 
thorized but unissued Class A com- 
mon at a price of $10 per share. 
When the stock moved from over-the- 
counter to the American Exchange it 


jumped swiftly to a price of $18 per 


share but more recently fell back to 
a level of $14.75 per share. 

Two other significant notes. The 
company has a long-term lease ex- 
piring Feb. 28, 1970, under which it 
is committed to an annual rental of 
$115,598, 


gas, electricity and water. The com- 


exclusive of charges for 


pany occupies three floors of a mod- 
ern building and numbers some 300 
people among its employes. 

Also, its Federal income tax returns 
for the year 1957 and 1958 are cur- 
rently under review by the Internal 
Revenue Service, particularly with 
regard to the company’s rates of de- 
preciation on its equipment. 











WASHINGTON, D.C. MIDWEST 


Jomes W. Blackburn H. W. Cassill 

Jack V. Harvey William B. Ryan 
Joseph M. Sitrick 333 N. Michigon Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Financiai 6-6460 


Washington Building 
STerling 3-4341 





FINANCING AVAILABLE 


We are providing an increasing volume of 
financing for radio and television properties. 
Inquiries are held in the strictest confidence. 


BLACKBURN & Company, Ine. 


RADIO « TV * NEWSPAPER BROKERS 
NEGOTIATIONS « FINANCING * APPRAISALS 


ATLANTA 


Clifford 8. Marshall 
Stonley Whitoker 
Robert M. Baird 
Heoley Building 
JAckson 5-1576 


WEST COAST 


Colin M. Selph 
Colif. Bonk Bidg. 
9441 Wilshire Bivd. 
Beverly Hills, Colif. 
CRestview 4-2770 
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W eiss 


Coco Wheats, Sealy mattresses and 


(Continued from page 27) 


the Wishbone division of the Thomas 
J. Lipton Co. 

Things were not always so prosper- 
ous. A year after Edward Weiss 
graduated from the University of Chi- 
cago in 1922 he started an advertising 
agency which was destined to have a 
life span of only nine years, despite 
the fact that he brought to it training 
at the Art Institute of Chicago, a post- 
college stint as advertising manager 
for a Windy City clothing manufac- 
turer, and a prodigious amount of 
effort in doing his own layouts and 
artwork and in creating advertising 
not only for his own accounts but on 
a freelance basis for other agencies 
as well. 


Five-Year Hiatus 

Even the fact that his agency was 
one of the earliest users of network 
radio didn’t help much, and in 1932 
Ed Weiss closed it and went with 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald as a crea- 
tive man and account executive. But 
five years later he was back with an 
agency of his own again, this time in 
partnership with Charles H. Mac- 
Dougall. 

The new firm of Weiss & Mac- 
Dougall began business in 1937 with 
two accounts—the Selby Shoe Co. 
and the Visking Co., which became 
the food-casing division of Union 
Carbide. The agency grew slowly 
until 1940, when its first million-dol- 
lar account, the Axton Fisher Tobac- 
co Co., was secured. During this 
period Mr. MacDougall resigned to 





JACK BARD AND LEE KING 


open a west-coast office for BBDO, 
and in 1942 Irving D. Auspitz joined 
Edward H. Weiss & Co.; today he is 
its vice chairman and account super- 
visor. 

The Weiss agency created the radio 
version of the Groucho Marx You 
Bet Your Life show for Elgin Ameri- 
can, then one of the important Weiss 
accounts, and subsequently moved the 
format into television with equal suc- 
cess. Also on behalf of Elgin Ameri- 
can the agency originated what was 
perhaps the daddy of television spec- 
taculars, a program aired on NBC-TV 
on Thanksgiving Day of 1947 (master 
of ceremonies, Milton Berle )—a show 
which proved so successful in moving 
dealer merchandise that it was re- 
peated a year later. 

As a producing agency, Weiss has 
maintained, ever since those early 
endeavors, a good track record for 
product movement through unconven- 


COLOR PROGRAMMING 
63% AHEAD OF LAST YEAR! 


This year, there’ll be 655 more hours of Color pro- 
gramming than last year. The big move to Color TV is 
on. Get the full Color picture today from: W. E. Boss, 
Director, Color Television Coordination, RADIO COR- 
PORATION OF AMERICA, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York, Tel: CO 5-5900 
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tional but successful solutions. The 
agency is strong on media research, 
buys creatively, analyzes ratings 
qualitatively and is convinced that the 
show is the thing. Weiss policies show 
a pattern of preference for specials 
and for spot buying on ad-lib shows 
and news-sports-weather stanzas; the 
main spot users of this kind of pro- 
gram, along with kid shows, among 
Weiss clients are 
Wheats and Sealy. 
Overseeing the Weiss media depart- 


Carling, Coco 


ment are director of marketing serv- 
ices Jack Justin Bard, media director 
Nathan Pinsof and tv-radio director 
Rolf Brandis, each of them a vice 
president and all of them involved in 
network shows and relations. Nate 
Pinsof guides the activities of six 
group supervisors, each of whom is 
an analyst, planner and buyer. Under 
each supervisor is a time and space 
buyer and detail workers; buyers can 
handle both broadcast and print, but 
the groups are so organized that most 
work in one medium only. 


Accent on Video 


Weiss has had its most notable 
client success stories where the em- 
phasis was placed on television — 
Mogen David wines, Purex, Midas 
mufflers, Helene Curtis’ Enden. In the 
11 years since Mogen David joined 
the Weiss stable of accounts these 
wines have become probably the best 
known of their type in the world. 

“Mogen David has been a success,” 
says Jack Bard, “because of being 
unique and first—unique because it’s 
the only wine to use network tv on a 
consistent basis, and first because it 
got in the medium early and has been 
able to capitalize on it. It came into 
the new medium and used it to help 
expand distribution, and it got sub- 
stantial audiences that bought the 
product. 

“Each year they increased the in- 
vestment in nighttime network—had 
the long-running Treasure Hunt and 
the short-running Charley Weaver 
Show, among others—but as tv devel- 
oped, full-sponsorship programs be- 
came less available and more costly, so 
a few years ago we worked out one of 
the first ‘scatter plans—bought min- 


(Continued on page 57) 
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TELEVISION AGE 


he much-heralded moves of Shell 

Oil and Mobil this past year to 
various agencies and various media 
largely overshadowed the campaigns 
of numerous other gasoline firms 
which have long used television to 
evidently satisfactory effect. A recent 
rundown on the petroleum field by the 
Television Bureau of Advertising 
points out that network sportscasts 
and local news-weather-sports pro- 
grams remain the favorite video 
vehicles of large national and regional 
advertisers. 

National Football League games 
this fall have been picked up on a 
regional basis by American Oil, 
Standard of Ohio, Sun Oil and Speed- 
way Petroleum Corp. American Foot- 
ball League telecasts find Phillips 
Petroleum and Mobil Oil among the 
regional clients. 

Spot-wise, Atlantic Refining Co., 
notes TvB, continues to rely on 
weather programs in more than 40 
markets in its area. An unusual aspect 
of the buy is that Atlantic’s on-the-air 
personalities go through a_ special 
training program to educate them in 
weather forecasting. 

Phillips Petroleum Co. now has a 
line-up of news, weather and sports 
programs in more than 100 markets. 

Continental Oil Co., currently in 50 
markets with a similar roster of pro- 
grams appealing primarily to men, 
reportedly expects to be in 70 areas 
within the next few months. 

Local news programs, along with 


a review of 
current activity 
in national 
spot tv 


weather and sportscasts, were recently 
picked up Sinclair Refining Co. in 
60 markets, while American Oil has 
38 such programs and Sun Oil has 
about 20 markets’ worth. 

A survey of 77 major markets by 
Broadcast Advertiser Reports showed 
21 different gasoline and oil com- 
panies that had bought news, weather 
and sports programs. Further swelling 
spot’s coffers, of course, are the nu- 
merous announcement schedules em- 
ploying ID’s, minutes, 20’s and—in 
the case of the recent Gulf Oil buy— 
40's. 

- * * 

Certain tv columnists have already 
begun a campaign of protest—similar 
to that launched last year which 
resulted in some industry standards 
being subscribed to—against tv spots 





Grey Advertising’s Joan Stark, as 
media group supervisor, oversees spot 
activity for numerous clients, includ- 


ing P&G and Greyhound. 
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REPORT 


featuring high-priced toys flooding the 
nation’s children. The importance of 
this season, pre-Christmas, to the toy 
world and the television stations that 
derive considerable revenue from 
playthings advertising was pointed up 
in the opening announcement of a 
newly published biweekly newsletter 
for toy-company executives. Called 
The Toy Reporter, the privately cir- 
culated paper notes that “the toy in- 
dustry left Santa’s workshop to be- 
come a multi-billion-dollar industry 
buying an_ estimated 

worth of television time.” 


$25-million 


A feature of the publication of in- 
terest, no doubt, to buyers and ac- 
count men on toy products promises 
to be a “monitored report” on current 
television advertising. 





Among current and upcoming spot 
campaigns from agencies and adver- 
tisers across the country are the fol- 
lowing: 


ATCHINSON, TOPEKA & 
SANTA FE RAILWAY SYSTEM 
(Leo Burnett Co., Inc., Chicago) 

At the end of this month, SANTA FE 


begins promoting its travel services in 
five-minute newscasts placed in top 
southwestern markets. The schedules are 
for 26 weeks. Vince Auty is the timebuyer. 


BEST FOODS Div. Corn 
Products Co. 

(Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli, Inc., 
N. Y.) 


Having long been a sponsor on the 
network run of You Asked For It, 
SKIPPY peanut butter reportedly has 
been looking into half-hour availabilities 
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FELIX 
THE CAT 


is still available in your 
market... you Owe it to the 
children in your audience 
to give this world-famous 








cartoon character equal 
time in the interest of pure 
entertainment. 





Unquestionably today's best 
buy in new cartoons. 260 
episodes in Black and White 
and Color. 





Screen FELIX now! 


CALL OR WRITE 


TRANS-LUX 
TELEVISION CORP. 
venue 
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in a small group of markets for the 
syndicated version of the program. The 
end of this month would start a 13-week 
run of the show. Media director Frank 
Gianatassio is the contact. 


BONNIE-BILT, INC. 
(Stanford Associates, N. Y.) 


A toymaker not previously noted in these 
pages, although it has utilized spot in 
the past in Baltimore, Washington, 
Philadelphia and other markets, this 
advertiser currently is running filmed 
minutes in New York, Detroit and Boston— 
and intends to use Seattle and other 
areas—for BEND ’N BUILD, a plastic 
construction toy. Year-long schedules are 
placed, with agency partner Lester 
Stanford serving as buying contact. 


BORDEN CO. 
(Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc., 


N. Y.) 


A new product, LITEMILK low-fat instant 
milk, began test-product schedules early 
this month in a small group of selected 
markets. The eight-week placements 
employ minutes in prime and non-prime 
evening periods, and will probably be only 
the first part of a lengthy test effort. 
Sever Toretti is the timebuyer contact. 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON 
TOBACCO CORP. 


(Ted Bates & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


Reported here Sept. 4 as lining up minutes 
and 20’s in various markets, this 
company’s cigarette brands were noted 
taking on half-hours and news/weather/ 
sports in lengths from five minutes to a 
quarter-hour. About a dozen markets 

are involved, with the schedules for 

13 weeks. John McCormack is the 

buying contact. 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON 
TOBACCO CORP. 


(Keyes, Madden & Jones, Inc., 
Chicago) 

For RALEIGH cigarettes and pipe tobacco, 
a small number of major markets 

received new schedules of nighttime and 
weekend minutes early this month. 

The placements run 52 weeks. Virginia 
Russett is the timebuyer. 


CALUSA CHEMICAL CORP. 
(Hixson & Jorgensen, Inc., L. A.) 


This month sees the start of a spot 
campaign on ROYAL WOOLYN and 
other products that may, over the course 
of the next year, reach a total expenditure 
of $500,000. Markets scheduled for the 
initial 13-weeks drive are Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Bakersfield, Fresno, 
Portland, Eugene, Sacramento, Phoenix, 
Spokane, Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, 
Salt Lake City, Idaho Falls, Milwaukee 
and Minneapolis. Account supervisor 
Charles Mottl and timebuyer Harriett 
Weigand are the contacts. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE CO. 
(Ted Bates & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 
Issue date marks the start of a new 
campaign on PALMOLIVE RAPID 
SHAVE, with filmed minutes and 20’s in 
nighttime and weekend slots aiming for 
male viewers. A fair-sized group of major 


| markets will run the spots until early 


December. Eileen Greer is the contact. 
(Continued on page 53) 
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WATCH it! Television is great 
. years ago it cost 50c to 
see Roy Rogers at the movies 


WTRF-TV 


and see the hg oa in 


an 
"WATCH, man!" color for only $500 


WATCHword Seven 
WATCHful! Appears that the world is re-arm- 
ing everything but Venus DeMilo. 


WATCH Wheeling 
WATCH out! Quit complaining to the wife 
for wishing for things she doesn't have .. . 
what else is there to wish for? 


WATCH wirf-tv 
WATCHdogs? Two female boxer dogs met and 
conversed: “My but you're looking good!" 
said Olga. "Thank you,"’ replied Magda, ‘“‘but 
| should, my plastic surgeon just gave me a 
few extra new wrinkles.’' (Thanks to Artist 
Christa Lipinski for translating the German 


version) 

WATCH Seven 
WATCH and wear! He arrived at the psychia- 
trist's office wearing a beret, smock and a 
heavy beard. Fascinated by his appearance 
the analyst smiled: ‘'An artist, | see."' The 
man shook his head. "No?" said the puzzled 
analyst, ‘But then why the beret, smock and 
beard?" “That,"’ snapped the man, “is exact- 
ly what I'm here to find out." 


WATCH Wheeling 
WATCHcry! "You can't buy happiness but you 
can get Joy for 37c.’ 


WATCH wirf-tv 
WATCHing seven in the Wheeling-Steuben- 
ville Industrial Ohio Valley is important to 
the folks spending 134 billion dollars annually 
in 7,500 retail aids here. Want to give them 
your message? Contact our rep. George P. 
Hollingbery. 


WHEELING, 
WEST VIRGINIA 


CHANNEL 
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One Buyer’s Opinion .. . 


EIGHT WEEKS ... AND UP! 


It was last Jan. 23 when this columnist ventured a few not-so-pleasant 
thoughts about the whole business of “luncheon lectures.” If you don’t 
recall, we attacked the feasibility of any organization putting over a 
major presentation on any subject in 30-45 minutes following a luncheon 
assembly of a large body of people. 

A couple of suggestions were made. One was to drop the “gag” 
personalities—the people who are great fun to listen to, but get off on 
topics of film production, Jack Paar in Moscow and others that really 
have little to do with a buyer’s job. Another was a series of sessions on 
a single topic, with speakers presenting opposing views, so that more 
time could be given to actually teaching something. (One point we didn’t 
have space to make was the elimination of talks that are actually little 
more than station or media pitches in disguise. Those we'd rather have 
in the privacy of the office where the salesman can be pinned down 
with a few questions.) 

We can’t say, of course, how much attention our ideas were given in 
various quarters. But we would like to note that the new season of the 
regular RTES Timebuying and Selling Seminar looks like it’s going to 
be of considerable value. 

Look the layout over. First of all, we’re not getting a lunch—but we 
won't have to hear the speaker over the clatter of dishes. Secondly, the 
topics laid out for the eight once-a-week meetings (5:30-7 p.m., CBS 
Radio studio, 49 E. 52nd) are all of interest—or ought to be—to buyers. 
Thirdly, the people who are serving as “instructors,” not merely “speak- 
ers,” are high-level industry executives who should be able to impart 
some knowledge. The schedule: 

1. Oct. 24. The Dual Role of Broadcasting: Communication and 
Advertising. Matthew (Joe) Culligan of Interpublic, Inc., Maurie Webster 
of CBS Radio Spot Sales and John Dickinson of HR&P analyze the 
“firms that make up the broadcasting industry.” 

2. Oct. 31. A Look Behind the Media Plan. Media directors Herb 
Zeltner of Lennen and Newell and Al Petcavage of Doyle Dane Bernbach 
head up a discussion of the media plan as part of the advertising cam- 
paign. 

3. Nov. 8. When the Rep Answers His Phone. How a rep operates, 
round-tabled by Art McCoy of Blair, Max Friedman of H-R Radio, 
Marion Lonsberry of wcss-tv New York and Chris Rashbaum of HR&P. 

4. Nov. 14. Using the Network. ABC-TV’s Jules Barnathan and CBS 
Radio’s Ben Lockridge go into affiliates, option time, sponsorship pat- 
terns, station line-ups, pre-emptions and the rest. 

5. Nov. 21. Using Research for Your Decisions. Media head Bill 
Murphy of Papert, Koenig, Lois and Mary McKenna of MetroMedia take 
up coverage, ratings, cumes, etc. 

6. Nov. 28. Buying the Schedule. OB&M’s Anne Janowicz and JWT’s 
Ruth Jones on “what not to do” when buying a campaign. 

7. Dec. 5. Getting Your Money’s Worth. Associate media director Bob 
Liddel, Compton, tackles such topics as product protection, merchandis- 
ing and make-goods. 

8. Dec. 12. BBDO’s Herb Maneloveg and Morris Kellner of the Katz 
Agency discuss the matter of Working Together for Better Advertising, 
or “making life a little easier.” 

Sure, there’s a lot here you already know. But there’s bound to be a 
lot said—either by the “instructors” or by the RTES panel that will offer 
comments and questions at each session—that you don’t know. 

For $15 registration, it sounds like a good deal. 
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The way to sell your product is to 
make sure plenty of people see it! 
And more people see the products 
advertised on WJAC-TV than on 
any other station in the Johnstown- 
Altoona market. Take it from ARB 
and Nielsen . .. WJAC-TV delivers 
the audiences! 


But more important than size of 
audience, WJAC-TV also brings 
you a buying audience. Sales 
figures prove that WJAC-TV turns 
watchers into buyers. 


For Complete Details, Contact: 


HARRINGTON, RIGHTER 
AND PARSONS, INC. 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit 
Atlanta Los Angeles San Francisco 








JOHNSTOWN - CHANNEL 6 
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WSUN-TV 
DELIVERS THE 
TOP 
PROGRAMMING 


OF 
UNDUPLICATED 
ABC 





TO 214,000* TV HOMES DAILY 
IN THE NATION'S 31st MARKET! 


Package this with the lowest cost 


per thousand and you get a DOMI- 


NANT BUY in a DOMINANT MARKET! 





i *TV Mag., Jan ‘61 
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TAMPA - ST. PETERSBURG 
CHANNEL 38 


Natl. Rep: VENARD, RINTOUL & McCONNELL 


S.E. Rep: JAMES S. AYERS 























at W GY... 


being listened to 
rather than just 
being heard is the 
difference between 
selling and not 
selling. People 
listen to WGY 
because they like 
WGY PERSONALITY 
PROGRAMMING. 
That’s why WGY 
will sell for you 
in Northern New 
York and Western 
New England. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
HENRY I. CHRISTAL COMPANY 


WGY::: 
50 KW 
A GENERAL ELECTRIC STATION 
ALBANY » SCHENECTADY + TROY 





982-20 
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Personals 


BERNIE SHLOSSMAN, formerly a 
buyer at Benton & Bowles on P&G’s 
Tide and Crest, moved to Papert, 
Koenig, Lois as a media supervisor. 

JANE PODESTER, who bought on 
Nestle, Coke and others at McCann- 
Erickson, Inc., moved to the newly- 
aligned media department of Nor- 
man, Craig & Kummel, Inc., as a 
media supervisor. 

BARBARA LONGORIA was promoted 
to media buyer at Sanders Adv. 
Agency, Inc., Dallas, with BEN JANU- 
Ary, formerly media/tv-radio direc- 
tor moving up to a vice president’s 
post and functioning as account 
executive and media supervisor. 

FERRILL T. ROBINSON was named 
media group supervisor of Gardner 
Advertising Co., New York. He was 
previously supervisor 
for J. F. Productions, and, before 
that, with Concert Network and 
Adam Young. 


broadcasting 


JAMES 0. LUCE was named media 
director of the Detroit office of J. 
Walter Thompson Co., moving from 
the agency’s New York headquarters, 
where he served since 1945 in vari- 
out posts, among them associate 
media director and group head in 
the tv-radio department. He will be 
in charge of all media planning for 
the Ford accounts, Champion Spark 


Plug Co. and others. 

JAMES (TED) BREW, previously 
media supervisor at BBDO, moved to 
the radio sales staff of Adam Young, 
Inc., New York. Before joining 
BBDO, he was a media buyer at Wil- 
liam Esty. 

TOM CAMARDA and KENNETH 
O'NEILL are recent additions to the 
Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample, Inc., New York. Mr. 
Camarda, previously at Compton, is 


media department at 


an assistant buyer on Peter Paul and 
Minute Maid’s Hi-C, while Mr. 
O’Neill, who moved to the agency 
from ABC-TV’s network clearance 
department, is assistant buyer on 
Frigidaire, among others. 

FRANK MORAN, formerly a_ time- 
buyer on Bufferin at Young & Rubi- 
cam, moved to Ted Bates as buyer 
on the Boyle-Midway 
American Home Products. 


division of 


MITCHELL STREICKER, previously di- 
rector of marketing services at Post 
& Morr, Inc., Chicago, was named 
vice president in charge of market- 
ing, research and media. 

NORMAN FEUER was named assist- 
ant media services supervisor at 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shen- 
field, Inc., New York. 










































ONE TV STATION 
(KMSO-TV) 
COVERS ALL OF 
WESTERN MONTANA 

SERVES 7 CITIES 


* MISSOULA 
* BUTTE 

* ANACONDA 
* DEER LODGE 
*& HELENA 

* HAMILTON 
* KALISPELL 






60,100 
TV HOMES 


KMSO-TV 


A, MONTANA 


CBS-NBC-ABC 


National Representatives 
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_WAST 
PUTS YOUR 
MESSAGE 


In this important 
ALBANY—SCHENECTADY— 
TROY MARKET ... 


Special balanced program- 
ming attuned to area prefer- 
ences exposes more prospects 
to your selling strategy. And 
... Viewer confidence in WAST 
multiplies the effectiveness of 
your sales message. 


SELL Where People /\ 


A1B awpany, N.Y. 


























Profile . . . . . . . 
w" some good scores in, sum- 


mer television has again proved 
itself, according to Edward S. Rich- 
ardson, associate media director at 
Geyer, Morey, Madden & Ballard, 
Inc. 

Although research organizations 
and station representatives annually 
put out reports proving that the so- 
called summer drop-off in viewing is 
non-existent, or at least so negligible 
that it could hardly be called a drop- 
off, many buyers persist in believing 
the popular notion that the television 
audience disappears during the warm 
months. Here is one media man, how- 
ever, who is convinced of television’s 
selling power all year round. 

“We have long been advocates of 
television’s ability to move merchan- 
dise during the summer, over and 
above the buying assets of the net- 
work’s summer rates, short contrac- 
tual opportunities and participation 


- »« EDWARD S. RICHARDSON 





advantages,” noted Mr. Richardson. 

“For those skeptics who still say 
nobody views or responds to summer 
television advertising, let me men- 
tion just two experiences GMM&B 
had this past summer. 

“One was with a product which had 
shown a steady downhill sales pattern 
through a previous agency. The to- 
bogganing effect was halted, and sales 





turned upward with the strong assist 
of summer television, both network 
and spot. 

“The other account was represented 
importantly with summer network 
coverage for the first time. This com- 
bined the collateral advantages of big- 
name talent association and prime 
network time, all without tapping 
Fort Knox. 

“The consumer impact from this 
was immensely satisfactory, the dealer 
reaction unprecedented for summer 
activity.” 

Mr. Richardson has been with 
GMM8&B for nine years, in the New 
York headquarters. There is a total of 
60 people in the media departments 
of all the GMM&B offices in the coun- 
try, about 40 of whom are in New 
York. 

Mr. Richardson, who comes orig- 
inally from Denver, now lives in Glen 
Oakes, Long Island, with his wife and 
two children. 





Spot (Continued from page 50) 


CREAM OF WHEAT CORP. 
(BBDO, Minneapolis) 


Major national markets began a six-week 
campaign early this month for a new 
cereal, CARMEL WHEAT, with daytime 
spots—primarily 20’s—slotted between 10 
a.m. and 2 p.m. Betty Hitch is the 
timebuyer. 


DUFFY-MOTT, INC. 
(SSC&B, New York) 


Next week will see the start of a six-week 
drive on a variety of products from this 
food processor, including MOTT’S 
applesauce, SUNSWEEP prune juice and 
others. Nighttime minutes will run for 
six weeks. Nick Imbornone is the timebuyer. 


FRIGIDAIRE DIV., General 
Motors Corp. 


(Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc., 
N. Y.) 


For its large appliances, this manufacturer 
has opened up a fall campaign covering 
some 75 stations in about 50 markets, with 
daytime minutes primarily used to reach 
the housewife. Jim Hunter and Ken O'Neill 
are the buying contacts. 


GALMAR CORPORATION 
(Barlit Productions, Inc., Chicago) 


A grocery-store item for defrosting 
refrigerators, END-O-FROST, will be 
featured in a spot campaign beginning at 
issue date and running 10 weeks. Top 
markets selected for the initial drive on 
the product are Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Spokane, Seattle, Salt Lake 
City and Chicago, among others, Minutes 
and 20’s will be used. Mike Rosen is 
the timebuyer. 


GENERAL FOODS CORP. 
(Young & Rubicam, Inc., N. Y.) 


Buying was still on at press time for the 
JELL-O schedules noted here Sept. 18, 
with scattered markets getting filmed 20's 
to start at issue date and run until just 
before Christmas. Polly Langbort is the 
buying contact. 


BILLY GRAHAM FILM 
MINISTRY 


(Walter F. Bennett & Co., Chicago) 


At issue date, Canadian markets and 
scattered areas in this country begin 
running the eight hour-long tapes of a 
recent Billy Graham “Crusade” in 
Philadelphia. The programs are shown on 
consecutive days in nighttime slottings. 
This flight will be the third, with another 
to follow later this fall. Budget reportedly 
is $4-million. Jane Gunther is the 
timebuying contact. 


HEKMAN BISCUIT CO. 
(George H. Hartman Co., Chicago) 


A continuation of this baker’s heavy 

spot activity began last week in Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Erie, Johnstown-Altoona 

and Youngstown, with 15-20 minutes and 
20’s running for four weeks. November 6 
is the start of a similar drive in Detroit, 
Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, Lansing and 
Toledo. Daytime commercials feature 
club crackers. Audrey Thorelius is 

the timebuyer. 


KNOWMARK, INC. 
(Mogul Williams & Saylor, Inc., 
N. Y.) 


Approximately at issue date ESQUIRE 
shoe polishes starts a fall drive in about 
20 key markets to coordinate with a 


network schedule. Six-to-eight weeks of 
filmed minutes and ID’s in day and night 
slots will carry into early December. 
Lynn Diamond is the timebuyer. 


LEVER BROS. CO. 
(J. Walter Thompson Co., N. Y.) 


The first of this month saw fall activity 
start for LUX toilet soap in about 10 
major markets, with filmed minutes and 
20’s aiming for housewives and women 
viewers. The schedules run 10 weeks. 
Marge Lewin, assisting Larry Levy, 

is the buying contact. 


LIONEL CORP. 
(Grey Adv., Inc., N. Y.) 


Continuing to set pre-Christmas schedules 
for its trains and science sets, this firm 
was still buying at press time for 
placements to start early next month and 
run four-to-six weeks, Filmed minutes and 
20’s in and around juvenile programming 
and shows that have teen-age appeal are 
used. Jerry Rettig is the timebuyer. 


THOMAS J. LIPTON, INC. 
(SSC&B, New York) 


Following the move of Tenderleaf, which 
was noted here last issue as readying 

its hot-tea fall placements, LIPTON 
kicked off some initial eight-week 
schedules in a large group of top markets 
last week. Filmed minutes and ID’s in 
prime and non-prime slots are used. Don 
Ross is the timebuyer. 


THOMAS J. LIPTON CO. 
(Young & Rubicam, Inc., N. Y.) 


A small group of major markets began 
schedules early this month in a six-week 
promotion on LIPTON soups. Filmed 
minutes in daytime and non-prime evening 
slots are used. Don Hinton is the timebuyer. 
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NEW 


TALLER 


woc 


TV 
TOWER 





WOC-TV Channel 6 Pama 


Raymond E. Guth, General Manager 
Pax Shaffer, Sales Manager 


Exclusive National Representatives 
Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. 


P. LORILLARD CO. 
(Lennen & Newell, Inc., N. Y.) 


Schedules of night minutes and 20’s have 
gotten under way in New York and 
Chicago to introduce a new extra-long 
cigarette, YORK, from this tobacco firm. 
The brand was tested in Milwaukee and 
Rochester, and will move into other 
markets as distribution is established. 
Bob Kelly and Sally Reynolds are the 
buying contacts. 


NARRAGANSETT BREWING 
co. 
(DCS&S, N. Y.) 


In supplementary action to its regional 
football telecasts, this New England 
brewing firm has set fall schedules of prime 
and non-prime 20’s and minutes in 

seven markets throughout its distribution 
area. Frank McDonald is the timebuyer. 


PILLSBURY CO. 


(Campbell-Mithun, Inc., Minneapolis) 


A new campaign on BALLARD flour from 
this company kicked off at the beginning 
of the month in southern markets, with 
five two-week flights of nighttime ID’s in 
strong frequencies running monthly 
(except December) through next March. 
Mary Paul is the timebuyer. 


REMINGTON RAND Div. 
Sperry Rand Corp. 


(Young & Rubicam, Inc., N. Y.) 


While client approval was being awaited 
at press time, things looked good for a 
return to spot by this advertiser after an 
absence of half-a-dozen years. A four-week 
pre-Christmas drive, using prime 20's in 
heavy freqeunci ies, was planned for about 
60 major markets. The spot activity, if set, 





would supplement REMINGTON shavers’ 
long reliance on Gunsmoke. Don Proctor 
is the timebuyer. 


RENWAL TOY CORP. 
N. Y.) 


After a change of agencies and a year’s 
absence from tv, this toymaker has 
returned to the medium in a one-market 
campaign that will probably be expanded 
if successful. The 13-week drive got under 
way late last month on wasc-tv New 
York with a schedule running until 
Christmas, with 21 minutes and ID’s per 
week near sports programming selling 
VISIBLE V-8, a plastic model of a working 
motor. Jeff Herrman is the contact. 


S&W FINE FOODS, INC. 
(Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc., N. Y.) 


Having set 26-week placements early this 
year, this food firm moved after summer 
with a fall campaign using minutes 

and 20’s on Kco-tv San Francisco, 
KOvR-TV Sacramento, KNXT and KABC-TV 
Los Angeles, KGW-TV and KOIN-TV Portland, 
KING-TV and KOMO-TV Seattle, KXLY-TV 
and KHQ-TV Spokane and wnsc-tv New 
York. Freque ncies are heavy, with the 
spots running through the end of the year. 
Media director Jerry Sachs is the 

buying contact. 


SCUDDER FOOD PRODUCTS 
(Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc., L. A.) 


Noted here July 10 as looking for 
availabilities for its recently acquired 
account, the agency has kicked off a new 
13-week promotion for WAMPUM corn 
chips in 12 western markets—Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, San Diego, Phoenix, Tucson, 
Bakersfield, Fresno, Sac ramento, Yuma, 
Chico, Eureka and Salinas. Five-minute 


(Lester Harrison, Inc., 





New Station 
WLKY (channel 32) 
went on the air Sept. 16 as an ABC 
primary affiliate. Antenna height: 
232 feet above average terrain, ERP 
251 kw video, 126 kw audio. Base: 
$100. 


Louisville 


Station Changes 

KBMT-Tv Beaumont, Tex., is back 
on the air after damage from hurri- 
cane Carla. 

KONO-Tv San Antonio changed to 
1,480 feet above average terrain, 
1,501 feet above ground, 2,045 feet 
above sea level. 

KRTV Great Falls, Mont., increased 
its facilities to 30.5 kw visual, 15.3 
kw aural, 450 feet above ground, 
3,912 feet above sea level. 

wWPRO-TV Providence changed to 
910 feet above average terrain. 


New Representatives 
wast Albany has named Peters, 
Griffin, Woodward, Inc., as its na- 





Buyers’ Check List 


tional sales representative, effective 
immediately. 

wima-tv Lima, Ohio, has named 
the Meeker Co. as its national sales 


representative, effective immediately. 


Rate Increases 

ABC: 

Kip-tv Idaho Falls, Idaho, from 
$200 to $225, effective Sept. 15. 

KosA-Tv Odessa, Tex., from $325 
to $375, effective Sept. 15. 

witn Washington, N. C. (non- 
affiliate) from $450 to $500, effective 
Oct. 1. 

wtvp Durham, N. C., from $800 to 
$850, effective Sept. 15. 
CBS: 

KBOI-TV Boise, from $250 to $275, 
effective Oct. 1. 

waBl-tv Bangor, Me., from $375 to 
$400, effective Oct. 1 

wacM-Tv Presque Isle, Me., 
$115 to $150, effective Oct. 1 
NBC: 

WBAL-TV Baltimore, from $1,600 to 
$1,650, effective Mar. 15. 


from 











buys in juvenile programs are used for a 
contest. Joy Harper is the buying contact. 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER CO. 
(Lester Harrison, Inc., N. Y.) 


This toy firm, noted here last July as 
setting up its fall schedules, wound up with 
one-minute purchases in juvenile 
programming in about 20 top markets. 
SCRABBLE, PARCHEESI and other 
box games are promoted for four-to-eight 
weeks before Christmas, Jeff Herrman is 
the timebuyer. 





SHULTON, INC. 

(Wesley Associates, N. Y.) 

November 22 is kick-off date on Shulton’s 
pre-Christmas drive on its OLD SPICE, 
DESERT FLOWER and other toiletries 
for both men and women. Filmed minutes 
in nighttime slots will run about four 
weeks in 80 major markets. Media director 
Jack Dunford and buyer Marilyn Peterson 
are the contacts. 


TERLIN SALES CO. 
(Nor Cal Adv., Stockton, Cal.) 


Currently being advertised in several 
California markets—San Francisco, San 
Jose, Sacramento, Fresno and Chico—is 
a new soft drink called FLAIR that is 
expected to expand into additional 
markets next spring. Tv is used almost 
exclusively, with up to 50 spots per week 
employed. Present budget, according to 
account executive and contact Paul 
Lerew, is $250,000 per year. 


WALT DISNEY PRODUCTIONS 


(C. J. LaRoche & Co., Inc., N. Y.) 


For a new feature motion picture, 
Greyfriar’s Bobby, the Disney organization 
is hitting various selected markets across 
the country with one-week schedules of 
minutes and 20's in juvenile-audience 
periods. Kick-off dates vary throughout the 
month in accordance with the picture’s 
booking schedules. Sandy Gasman is the 
timebuying contact. 


WHITEHALL LABORATORIES 
Div. American Home Products 


(Tatham-Laird, Inc., N. Y.) 

As noted here Aug. 21 when DRISTAN 
scheduled 52-week campaigns in a small 
group of major markets, other areas 
were expected to be lined up as cold 
weather hit. Filmed nighttime minutes 
were placed to get under way shortly 
before issue date in a large number of 
additional areas, with the spots set for 
a year’s run. Don Douglas is the 
buying contact. 


WOOL BUREAU, INC. CHANNEL 
(Hockaday Associates, Inc., N. Y.) | 


For its debut in television, this 
organization early this month unveiled a_i 
brief campaign employing 10 spots in 
New York, eight in Chicago and 13 in 
Los Angeles and Washington. The 


20-second commercial used has a 

local-credit tag. The schedules, placed 

in cooperation with local retailers, ae 

might be expanded into other areas later . 


to promote the theme, “If it isn’t wool, 
forget it.” Media director Michael - 
Marzak is the contact. 
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PRIZE PACKAGES... open now 
for more Detroit Sales 


Looking for top-rated minutes in crackerjack movies? 
Then take a look at Channel 2's Fall lineup! The cream 
of the movie packages . . . top stars in the big pictures 
. . . John Wayne in “The High and the Mighty”’ and 
“Island In the Sky’’, Ray Milland in ‘Sealed Verdict”’, 
Bob Hope in ‘“‘My Favorite Brunette”, Robert Mitchum 
in “Track of the Cat’’, plus scores of other audience 
builders. Hit ‘em where they're looking! WJBK-TV 
movie spots SELL! 
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MINUTE SPOTS AVAILABLE IN: 


MORNING SHOW EARLY SHOW 
9-10 a.m., Mon. thru Fri. 5-6:30 p.m., Mon. thru Sat. 


NIGHTWATCH THEATER 
11:25 p.m. to sign off, Mon.-Sun. 


SATURDAY & SUNDAY SHOWCASE 
Starting at 1:00 p.m. 
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Weiss (Continued from page 48) 


utes in several night programs.” 

Weiss is holding to this policy this 
season for Mogen David, with the 
wine commercials seen on The Jack 
Paar Show and NBC-TV’s new Satur- 
day Night at the Movies experiment 
with feature films in network prime 
time. The latter represents a switch 
from the NBC news programs on 
which Mogen David spots were aired 
last season. Says Mr. Bard, “We’re 
very high on movies as part of the 
scatter-plan approach.” 


Constant Experimentation 


Switches are nothing new for the 
wine company. “Mogen David adver- 
tising,” remarks Lee King, “doesn’t fit 
the ‘departmentalized’ concept or 
philosophy. There’s constantly an 
experiment for the client—try some- 
thing new. Television is a great medi- 
um—the thing to do is experiment 
with it.” 

“If you analyze the networks to- 
day,” Jack Bard comments, “you 
note the particular absence of humor 
—not in situation comedies, of course 
—they’re there, if you categorize 
them as humor — but the stand-up 
variety. The return of the live comic 
is a big possibility for next season, 
and we're interested. I feel the best 
comedy is in a performer-audience 
relationship or situation. To ask any 
one comic to do 52 or 39 weeks is 
suicide, but you can alternate new 
people and names like Buttons, 
Shriner, etc., for a half-hour every 
four weeks. I’m an old-fashioned guy 
—I feel tv is best used when it has a 
live look.” 


Double-Edged Concept 


When Purex came into the agency, 
a two-pronged concept for the com- 
pany’s use of television was evolved. 
Prong number one was to take 
a household-product advertiser and 
put his budget into nighttime net- 
work specials—never done before— 
for the first year; prong number two 
was to follow this up the second year 
with a combination of night specials 
and a series of once-a-month hour- 
long daytime specials for women. 
Purex approved the double-barreled 


idea, and NBC was sold on producing 
the shows. The 1959-60 season saw 
such Purex specials as the Art Carney 
monolog, Call Me Back, a Project 
20, the Mark Twain show and the Lee 
Marvin starrer, The American. The 
following season unveiled the Woman! 
daytime series, which dealt with 
such subjects as frigidity and meno- 
pause. And in the Presidential In- 
auguration and Ball which went from 
morning to night last Jan. 20, Purex 
had a “show” with undoubtedly the 
greatest audience reach and frequency 
of all time. 

This season Woman! will be con- 
tinued as this “controversy with a 
purpose, in good taste” explores such 
topics as “What’s Wrong With Men” 
and “The Glamour Trap,” and Purex 
will also have a half-hour, once-a- 
month World of (Bob Hope, Billy 


Graham, Jimmy Doolittle) series. 


‘No Magic Amulet’ 


Part of the Weiss-Purex philosophy 
is put this way by Jack Bard: “Don’t 
emulate the giants like P&G and 
Lever. If you go along with the pack, 
you're just spending money. Televi- 
sion is not a magic amulet—sure, if 
you spend enough, you'll sell to the 
constant viewer no matter what you 
buy—but a product shown in a good 
framework will get reactions from 
customers, even if the program 
doesn’t sell by itself.” 

The Weiss agency’s introduction to 
Helene Curtis Industries in 1956 was 
a brand-new product —a_ specific 
against dandruff. The agency was 
asked to do research on and create 
a market for the new product, with 
Weiss subsequently recommending it 





as a shampoo. The product, named 
Enden, was tested in two cities, then 
expanded regionally and finally na- 
tionally. 

Heavy emphasis was placed on 
television in the campaign for the 
shampoo. Enden was on What's My 
Line and the Gale Storm show origi- 
nally, and then moved to the scatter- 
plan technique on NBC-TV. It cur- 
rently has spots on the new Dick 
Powell anthology series and on NBC’s 
Saturday-night feature films. Unique 
in that it’s a shampoo for both men 
and women, Enden became the largest 
seller of its kind and the second big- 
gest sales leader among all shampoos 
within two years of its introduction. 


Midas Unmuffled 


The Weiss agency acquired the 
Midas, Inc., account somewhat over 
two years ago—just about the length 
of time the muffler manufacturer has 
used tv. Weiss was chosen, says Gor- 
don Sherman, president of the com- 
pany, “because I had enormous re- 
spect for its commercials’—a_ nice 
testimonial from a man whose own 
business acumen has been sound 
enough to establish within a _half- 
dozen years the same sort of brand- 
name-generic-name identification for 
Midas mufflers that Kleenex enjoys 
with facial tissues. 

Weiss had Midas commercials 
all over the lot—on the 1959 PGA 
golf tournament, the ‘59 and “60 Ken- 
tucky Derby previews, last year’s pre- 
game commentary for baseball’s All- 
Star game, on Laramie, The Plains- 
man, People Are Funny, the Today 
show, The Lawless Years, and on a 
Jack Paar special last season, the 


KRAFT BUYS COLOR TV FOR 
THE FIFTH STRAIGHT YEAR 


Kraft knows from experience that Color commercials 
sell. What Color does for Kraft it could do for your 
product, too. Get the full Color TV story today. W. E. 
Boss, Director, Color Television Coordination, RADIO 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, New York, Tel: CO 5-5900 
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highlight of which was a “silent” com- 
mercial with music that was termed 
“consciously creative” by one re- 
viewer, who gave the spot almost as 
much critical attention as he did Paar. 

Lee King’s favorite commercial out 
of the Weiss shop is one that was 
made several years ago for Sweet- 
heart soap. Called the “busy day” 
commercial, it was a one-minute vign- 
ette of what a woman does in one 
day; neither satirizing nor glamoriz- 
ing her life, it showed the contribu- 
tion the average woman makes to her 
family. 

Mr. King brings a good deal of 
know-how as well as philosophy to his 
job as creative director for Edward 
H. Weiss & Co. He attended the Chi- 
cago Institute of Design, later studied 
architecture at the Armour Institute. 
Before joining Weiss 17 years ago he 
worked as an architect and as an 
industrial designer. He still designs 
furniture as a hobby, is an amateur 
horticulturist and at the moment is 
majoring in philosophy at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago—all part of the King 
formula for the “universal” man. 

“As long as the advertising busi- 
ness is part of society,” Lee King 
says, “it suffers from the illnesses and 
problems of society. And since a lot of 
confusion and misdirection is preva- 
lent throughout society, so it is likely 
to appear in advertising. 

“An advertising man must make a 
contribution to society—return some- 
thing for what he gets. He is more 
than the huckster of old 
the huckster served a purpose, he is 


although 


dead now, as is the robber baron, and 
the industry should realize it.” 


Schaefer (Continued from page 33) 


mercial time for a company history. 
Award Theatre is not seen in all mar- 
kets both because of the different bud- 
get qualifications of each market and 
because of Schaefer’s policy of thor- 
oughly researching each city for its 
acceptance of certain types of pro- 
gram. 

Last season Schaefer augmented its 
cycle of sports and movies with the 
Schaefer Circle of Special Programs. 
These one-hour shows were seen in 
one or more of five markets, and were 
timed to be with the 
Schaefer Award Theatre, which is 
usually placed before a holiday or a 


consistent 


three-day weekend. These specials, 
which were almost uniformly well-re- 
ceived critically, included The Story 
of St. Patrick, shown in New York, 
Boston and Albany; Biography of a 
Rookie, shown in Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Hartford and twice in New York, 
and The Invisible City, seen only in 


New York. 


Beer in the Drawing Room 


Much of Schaefer’s advertising and 
merchandising is aimed at making 
beer drinking more socially accept- 
able than it was 25 years ago, accord- 
ing to vice president, John Morris. 
Toward this end are the award-quality 
movies, the hour specials and the 
bright, feminine package design and 
label. Although Schaefer has found 
that the volume beer drinkers come 
from age 25-39, middle-income, “blue 
collar” workers, Mr. Morris said that 
“the main emphasis in Schaefer’s ad- 
vertising is on the quality of the beer, 


DISNEY: “‘COLOR TV GREATEST 
INNOVATION IN HOME ENTERTAINMENT” 


With his new TV show, “The Wonderful World of 
Color,”’ Disney, too, makes the big move to Color TV. 
What about you? Get the full Color picture today from: 
W. E. Boss, Director, Color Television Coordination, 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York, Tel: CO 5-5900 
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R. J. SCHAEFER 


inferring that there is status connected 
with drinking beer.” 

Schaefer’s slogan has always been 
basically the same, though recently 
the “round” theme has been fading 
slightly while the subsidiary idea of 
the last taste being as good as the first 
is coming to the foreground. “We 
never just drop one slogan and sud- 
denly introduce another,” said Mr. 
Carty. “Instead we just let one gradu- 
ally take over, while never quite los- 
ing sight of the first.” 


Wholesomeness Rampant 
Schaefer’s consist 
mainly of wholesome people engaged 


commercials 


in wholesome sports while drinking 
Schaefer, and the photography makes 
the most of the “best of circles” theme 
by quick shots of round and spinning 
objects usually ending by focusing on 
the top of a beer can. The company 
has one animated commercial featur- 
ing a talking dog at a bar. “Humor in 
good taste is an excellent selling tool,” 
said Mr. Carty. “I see no reason why 
it shouldn’t be used, though I don’t 
think the advertising should be exclu- 
sively humorous.” 

Schaefer’s new package with its red 
and gold circles was introduced three 
years ago just before the opening of 
the Brussels World’s Fair, and, al- 
though Schaefer officials claim no 
connection, Schaefer was the only 
American beer at the fair, and its 
multi-colored label provided an excel- 
lent place to inscribe the Schaefer 

(Continued on page 62) 
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All about time... 
in 12 hours 












Involved in time buying? ™ 
. Broadcast sales? Traffic? Work — 
in New York for a rep, network, agency or advertiser? 
Chances are you’ve got problems. We’ve got answers—in the 1961-62 
Time Buying and Selling Seminar. The new TB & SS is “all about time.” 
It’s a one-of-its-kind, 12- hour course in the business side of broadcasting, designed 
to help make your work easier and provide the know-how that can mean faster advancement. 
Curriculum: Covers everything from the basics to the nuances of time buying and selling. 
Sessions: Eight, 5:30 to 7:00 p.m., every Tuesday starting October 24. Instructors: Eight 
industry executives representing advertiser, rep, agency and network operations. 4 Enroll- 
ment is limited to 50. So use the coupon below today to reserve your place. (The check you 
send is tax-deductible. But then it’s probably also a step toward a higher tax bracket.) 
q If you prefer to first see a program listing the Seminar subjects, call Claude Barrere, 
Radio and Television Executives Society, PL 8-2450. 


Check enclosed [| 


Enroll me immediately in the 1961-'62 RTES Time Buying and Selling Seminar (Fee: $15) 
Please bill me CT] 
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THME BUYING AND SELLING SEMINAR - RADIO AND TELEVISION EXECUTIVES SOCIETY - 515 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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Viewpoints (Continued from page 35) 

a one-hour entry it had to compete with others of the same 
kind that were new—Cain’s Hundred, Corruptors, etc. It 
was too “documentary” in concept—i.e., the Louis Lepke 
Buchalter story to be told in five one-hour installments. 
Alan Miner, as writer-director, was overloaded, with too 
many scenes coming out as badly motivated, or coming 
out as absurdly slow, sometimes unnecessary and on some 
occasions amateurish. Fine acting (by Naomi Stevens, 
Paul Richards, Robert Ellenstein, John Vivyan and, of 
course, James Gregory) was too often lost or blurred in 
scenes that tough editing might have saved. 

Lawyer—superior piece of television storytelling: hero 
(played by newcomer Lynn McCarthy, a good actor) de- 
cides to defend a local police chief who seems equally 
guilty (along with two hired assassins) in death of a person 
of no consequence, is urged not to touch the case by his 
senior partner (Carl Benton Reed), but proceeds anyhow, 
on principle and moral conviction. Good show, told with 
force, restraint, logic and accelerating tension. Vindi- 
cates hero’s belief in integrity. But we “identify” with no 
one, not the deceased whom we never saw, nor the 
acquitted cop (Robert Middleton) who didn’t have the 
grace to say thanks. Powerful job of acting delivered by 
Patricia Medina, good job by Joe Mantell. But viewer is 
cheering no one home except perhaps the hero. Person- 
ality of hero (not his acting) was too bland to carry these 
burdens. Also, law offices and father-and-son relation- 
ships in these offices are tough risks. And disembodied 
righteousness, as hero, is even tougher. 

Loretta Young—in this pilot we see her crack up from 
too much housework, groceries, dog, neighbors, PTA, im- 
portuning of kids. Advised by doctor to take day off 
alone, go to lonely beach, take lunch, think. Prescribes 
“listening” and “recalling happy days.” Many flashbacks 
as Miss Young listens, recalls. Good chance for Miss 
Young to display talents. No series. Where do you go? 

Man in the Middle—starring Robert Sterling, featuring 
Donna Douglass. Sterling well cast as nightclub proprie- 
tor, performs with style, even though saddled with un- 
likely sideline of archaeology. Sterling’s abundant gifts 


FULL-LENGTH FEATURE FILMS 


ON COLOR TV 


This season, ‘‘Saturday Night at the Movies”’ will bring to the 
Color Television screen such color film classics as “There's 
No Business Like Show Business” and ‘“‘Halls of Montezuma.” 
No wonder everybody's moving up to Color. What about you? 
Get the full Color picture from: W. E. Boss, Director, Color 
Television Coordination, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., Tel: CO 5-5900 
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for comedy are untouched. Story is familiar but well told: 
dope-pusher tries to leave loot in Danny’s (Sterling’s) 
nightclub, is thrown out, run down by car, killed. 35G’s 
on him, plus gun. Gangsters want, but Danny (for now) 
keeps. There is a good chase sequence: much shooting 
(telescopic-sight rifles), conventional beatings and recov- 
eries, yachts, last-minute rescues. Good atmospheres, but 
museum scene (Sterling plus prehistoric animal) was 
silly. Surprise villain. This show would have found quick 
sponsorship if offered two years earlier. It was superior 
to Dante (Howard Duff) in every way except the appoint- 
ments of the posh saloons, but Dante had already been 
there and died, a brave but expensive pile-up. 

Model Wife—starring Jeanne Crain and John Vivyan. 
Jeanne is a model, her husband is editor of swish but 
successful magazine: Vogue -Vanity-Fair-Glamour-type. 





Good, rich, domestic background. No serious intention 
here except to entertain. It did this. Professional skills 
(of Jeanne as model, and John as publications big-shot) 
nicely mixed in their private life. (Vivyan surprisingly 
versatile.) Sets beautifully appointed. The two kids were 
irresistible, a true rarity in television casting (played by 
Jack Mulaney and Jerry Barkley). They were directed 
(unit consisted of Norman Tokar, Harry Ackerman, Tony 
Owen) and they performed with real tenderness. Charae- 
terizations well conceived and well sustained. A superior 
product in all departments. Television’s failure to buy 
this presents one of the baffling (and discouraging) 
anomalies (comparable to the earlier tv failure of Band of 
Gold to win sponsorship) that producers sometimes have 
to live with. Commercial speculation: that this atmosphere 
was too classy, too rich, too special, too urbane: that aver- 
age viewers, while able to enjoy a show or two, could 
never “identify,” never live in this world, in their own 
minds. Verdict (right or wrong) : that it would not build. 

My Uncle Elroy—George Gobel as a well-wishing, can’t- 
say-no-to-community-demands type. His home is overrun 
with Indians, repairmen, musical combos, hysteria. Slap- 
stick madness without real comedy, and very few laughs. 
A wrong way to use Gobel, his earnest charm, tentative 
resolve, cheery futility. 


To be continued . . . G.B.R. 





William S. Ritchie has been appointed 
° general sales manager for KTVH-TV 
Wichita and Hutchinson, Kan. 
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Rush For Gold 


A “gold rush” promotion to mark a move to a new building by the 
KELO-Land stations, Sioux Falls, S. D., sponsored by 106 merchants in 
the area, resulted in a billings and promotional windfall for the partici- 
pating stations. 

The billings windfall: 106 local merchants paying $1,000 apiece to 
sponsor the event. The promotional windfall: better than 1,400 entrants 
in the “gold rush” (one of whom won a $10,000 first prize). 

The summer-long merchandising contest rules stipulated that once a 
week each participating merchant draw one entry blank from those that 
customers had filled out. The merchant then awarded the winner a 
gold-rush shovel which entitled him to dig for the treasure during the 
final day of the promotion in the last week of August. 

Attached to each shovel was a postcard addressed to KELO-TV. When 
the week’s winner sent this in. on-the-air credit was given to both the 
winner and the merchant. The winner from each store was identified on 
Gold Rush News, a program seen every Friday at noon during the con- 
test, and each participating merchant was identified as a contest sponsor. 


The merchants cooperating in the contest paid $1,000 each for the 


broadcast commercial announcements and promotional spots, point-of- 


sale material and two slides produced for the announcements. Each mer- 
chant was entitled to an advertising campaign of six ID’s or three 20- 
second announcements on KELO-TV to be used to tie in gold-rush informa- 
tion or not, as the sponsor wanted. 

The actual digging by the entrants was for a total of $35,000 in cash 
and merchandise buried in the ground. Each contestant presented the 
shovel he had won in the weekly drawings and drew a number which 
designated which of the 1,300 plots in the area was his. The diggings took 
place in Manchester (population 81), outside of Sioux Falls, and was 
tied in with the Dakota centennial observance. The CBS network was 
represented by Clint Eastwood and Paul Brinegar of Rawhide, and ABC 
by Lawrence Welk. 

Joe Floyd, president of KELo-Land stations, and Evans Nord, general 
manager, called the promotion the “biggest and most exciting promotion 
to hit that part of the country.” Because the contest was handled through 
local business places, the sponsoring merchants gained in additional 
business and good will. 
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Schaefer (Continued from page 58) 


slogan in several different languages. 
Schaefer is quick to capitalize on 
this kind of promotion. In 1939, at 
the World’s Fair in New York, the 
company set up a large “Schaefer 
Center,” a white concrete columned 
rotunda. When New York’s Freedom- 
Jand opened, Schaefer sponsored one 
of the large exhibits in the “Little Old 
New York” section of the amusement 
center. This is a replica of the origi- 
nal Schaefer brewery and is intended 





Completely Air-Conditioned 
with Individual Room Control 


Every Room with Private Bath 
and Shower 

Olympic Size Swimming Pool 
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Free Parking 


OVERLOOKING THE OCEAN 
COLLINS AVE. AT 30TH ST. 


MIAMI BEACH 





to demonstrate Schaefer’s connection 
with the New York scene for nearly 
120 years. 

In spite of the concentration of its 
marketing guns on the adult beer 
drinker and tavern owners, Schaefer 
by no means ignores its future cus- 
tomers. One section of the advertis- 
ing department is devoted completely 
to the college trade. The company 
runs ads in the eastern college news- 
papers and on their radio stations, 
and salesmen cover the campuses dur- 
ing the school year. The colleges are 
a big source of sales, commented one 
of the salesmen. “Around the colleges 
there aren’t just one or two beer 
people. These kids, especially on a 
big college week-end, really sit down 
and seriously drink beer.” This is, of 
course, a big competitive market be- 
cause whatever beer is sold in the col- 
lege clubs and around the town, the 
collegians drink. 


Industry Future Bright 


While the beer industry, in general, 
has been fairly static for more than 
10 years, increasing its volume by 
only about 10 per cent since 1950, 
and suffering from a decrease in per- 
capita consumption and in profit mar- 
gins because of high state and Fed- 
eral taxes (in 1959 Schaefer paid 
approximately $27 million in Federal 
excise taxes alone), the future holds 
the opportunity for rocketing sales to 
the 18-24 age group, which will in- 
crease from the present 16 million to 
24 million by 1970. 

Looking toward this future, most of 
the major brewers are planning to 
expand their operations. Schaefer, 
which, with its 1960 sales of over 


ANOTHER COLOR TV PREMIERE 


The Bullwinkle Show makes its Color debut this sea- 
son. General Mills and Ideal Toys are the sponsors. 
Learn today why more and more shows and sponsors 
are moving up to Color. Contact W. E. Boss, Director, 
Color Television Coordination, RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 


New York, Tel: CO 5-5900 
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three million barrels, ranks eighth 
in the industry, bought Standard 
Brewing of Cleveland early this year 
and recently started brewing outside 
New York for the first time. 

The Schaefer company, a family- 
owned business, was started by Fred- 
erick and Maximilian Schaefer in 

842 when the brothers bought a 
small brewery on Broadway and 19th 
Street. Up until then New Yorkers 
had been used to a heavy, bitter prod- 
uct known as “common beer.” How- 
ever, the new Schaefer brewery, draw- 
ing on a _ recent development in 
Germany, gave its customers a new 
“lager” beer, which became so suc- 
cessful that three years later the brew- 
ery had to move to larger quarters on 
16th and 


Seventh Avenue between 
17th Streets. 


Onward and Upward 


In 1849 further expansion moved 
the brewery to between 50th and 52nd 
Street on what is now Park Avenue. 
The Schaefer brothers incorporated 
the business in 1878, and at the 50- 
year mark for the brewery they organ- 
ized a bottling department. 

By 1916 Rudolph J. Schaefer Sr. 
had taken over the business, and, be- 
cause of increasing land values on 
Park Avenue and the necessity for 
expansion, he bought property on the 
Brooklyn waterfront, still the site of 
the brewery today. 

The company survived both Pro- 
hibition and the depression, and now 
the expanded and modernized plant 


sprawls over nine city blocks. In 1950 
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the Schaefers acquired an additional 
brewery plant in Albany, N. Y. 

The company is presently run by 
Rudolph J. Schaefer, fifth-generation 
head of the Schaefer family. His two 
sons, the sixth generation to be in 
the industry, are now in the company. 

While television plans are not set 
for next year, Schaefer expects to con- 
tinue its policy of individual market 
decisions and emphasis on sports. 
With the acquisition of the plant in 
Cleveland, the industry will see the 
slow spreading of Schaefer beer 
throughout the midwest, and it is rea- 
soned that a possible arrangement 
with the Cleveland Indians telecasts 
will result from the expansion. Mr. 
Schaefer is also vice president of the 
new ownership group of the Cleveland 
Browns. 

Throughout its history Schaefer 
has held to a philosophy of complete 
saturation in one area before moving 
on to the next. There can be few 
quick leaps in this competitive indus- 
try, and Schaefer’s slow and carefully 
researched progression is its guaran- 
tee of making and holding customers. 
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Off-B’ way (Continued from page 31) | 


gional advertisers, such as beer and | 
oil people, found they could create a 
more flexible schedule with spot an- 
nouncements. 

Without the syndicators beating | 
down his door (there were only seven 
new first-run syndicated shows put on 
the road this year as compared to 29 
in 1956), the station programmer has 
been able to sit back and consider 
where his programs would come > from 
in the future. 

The supply of post-’48 feature films 
is still very good and will continue to 
be so throughout most of the next 
decade. And added to this is the in- 
creased number of off-network hour 
and half-hour programs on the mar- 
ket. Some 28 of these are currently 
making the rounds. 


Demand Unsatisfied 


Welcome though most of these pro- 
grams are to local stations across the 
nation, particularly to independents, 
they cannot satisfy the demand for 
different programming, or the desire 
to get into production. Local stations 
can be expected to increase their 
efforts along individual origination of 
programs, even though syndication 
may experience a slight upturn in 
1962. That upturn could easily come 
about if network option time were 
ended, thus leaving more prime time 
for the big regionals to sponsor syn- 
dicated product. 

Before such a combination of events 
takes place, however, many local sta- 
tions will have gotten their feet wet in 
more ambitious local production 
efforts. Having built the staffs and en- 
couraged the talent, it is probable that 
they will continue to develop new 
programming. 

Following is a listing of locally pro- 
duced programs already accepted by 
TAC, which expects to pool over 100 
programs by this time next year: 

Great Shake, memoir of the 1906 
disaster in San Francisco; Mechanics 
of Sleep; A Walk Through the Valley, 
on juvenile crime and rehabilitation; 
Whales Off Vancouver Island, deep- 
sea fishing. 

Bitter Harvest, documentary on the 


| migratory farm worker; Sex Offender; 
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TV commercials 





FOR THAT “LIVE” LOOK, TAPE IT... 


on SCOTCH® BRAND Live-Action Video Tape! 


“Real-life” presence is the new TV look achieved by today’s 
commercials using “ScotcH” BRAND Video Tape. Until now, the 
home-viewer’s picture has been an ingenious compromise — an 


optical medium shown on an electronic screen. 


Not so with tape! “Scorcu” BRAND Video Tape offers complete 
compatibility of picture source and picture—both electronic— 
with a greatly expanded gray scale for gradual transitions from 
absolute black to absolute white. In addition, tape eliminates 
jitter, providesexcellent sound quality and an “unlimited” number 





of special effects. It all adds up to cleaner, crisper originals of 
unsurpassed quality... with exceptional Video Tape duplicates 
and kines from master tapes. 

“ScoTcn” is a registered trademark of 3M Company. © 1961, 3M Co. 


e* 
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Tape has many advantages—for advertiser, agency, producer. 
Playback is immediate, serious goofs can be remedied at once by 
. . no lab work 
and waiting. Costs are competitive, savings gratifying. 


retakes. Special effects are made instantaneously . 


Tape is easy to work with, no mystery . . . talented specialists 
are available to help you. Prove it to yourself! 
Send your next TV storyboard to your local tape 
producer for an estimate that will surprise you 
—at no cost or obligation. 

Write for the new brochure, “The Show is on 
Video Tape” —a case history of six commercial 
tapings. Enclose 25¢ to: 3M Co., Box 3500, 
St Paul 6, Minn. 
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Birth By Appointment, an actual de- 
livery by Caesarean section. 

SAC ’61, a morning with the Stra- 
tegic Air Command; Forest Fire, 
documentary of a fire on the west 
coast; Hurricane; Shoplifting; Cata- 
ract; Automation. 

Other “off-Broadway” shows—pro- 
grams originated in other than the 
conference rooms of Madison Avenue 
or the production shops of Holly- 
wood—are as follows: 

Alex in Wonderland; wnta-tv 
N. Y.: NTA. American Civil War; 
Westinghouse Bestg. Co.; Trans-Lux. 
Paul Coates Show; KTtv Los Angeles; 
KTTV Program Sales. 

Consult Dr. Brothers; WNBC-TV 
N. Y.; ABC Films. Cowtown Rodeo; 
wFiL-TV Philadelphia; Official Films. 
Debbie Drake Show; wisu-tv Cleve- 
land: Banner Films. 

Divorce Court; Kttv Los Angeles; 
Storer Programs Inc. Frontiers of 
Knowledge; WrFit-Tv Philadelphia; 
Trans-Lux Tv. Funny World; «xttv 
Los Angeles; KTTV Program Sales. 
Great Music from Chicago; WGN-TV 
Chicago; WGN-TV Program Sales. 

Intertel; Westinghouse Bestg. Co.; 
Westinghouse Bestg. Co. Life Is 
W orth Living (Bishop Fulton Sheen) ; 
wnta-TV N. Y.; NTA. Medicine 
1961 ; KRON-TV San Francisco; Screen 
Gems. Henry Morgan & Co.; wnta- 
Tv N. Y.; NTA. 

Open End; wnew-tv N. Y.; NTA. 
Outdoorsman; WGN-TV Chicago; WGEN- 
TV Program Sales. Play of the Week; 
wnta-Tv N. Y.; NTA. 

PM East & PM West; Westing- 
house Bestg. Co. & KpIx San Francis- 
co; Westinghouse Bestg. Co. Public 
Affairs Specials; wNew-tv N. Y.; 
Banner Films. Quickie Quiz; KTTV 
Los Angeles; KTtTv Program Sales. 

Reading Out Loud; Westinghouse 
Bestg. Co.; Westinghouse Bestg. Co. 
Sincerely, Maria Palmer; Kttv Los 
Angeles; KTTV Program Sales. Twelve 
Hour Grind; writ-tv Philadelphia; 
WFIL-TV Philadelphia. 

Mike Wallace Interviews; WNTA-TV 
N. Y.; NTA. Watkins Glen Races; 
WFIL-TV Philadelphia; wriL-tv. Way 
Of Thinking; wNew-tv N. Y.; Banner 
Films. wptx Spectaculars; wPix 
N. Y.; Durham-Telefilm. Zoorama; 


KFMB-TV San Diego; Peter Robeck. 


Spot Homes (Continued from 25) 


difficulties in what research head 
John Wade of Avery-Knodel refers 
to as “always a controversial sub- 
ject”—the ranking of television mar- 
kets. The medium has overrun old 
concepts, he says—the Census, SRDS 
Consumer Market Data, etc., with 
rankings based on coverage studies 
now outdated by the “homes reached” 
approach. 

( Admitting to a difference in count- 
ing techniques, TELEVISION AGE feels 
its listing, covering 1960 in conjunc- 
tion with the FCC figures for that 
year, is statistically valid.) 

One point easily agreed upon by 
TvAR, Avery-Knodel and numerous 
stations and their sales arms is that 
many television markets do not ap- 
pear to be getting their fair share of 
the advertisers’ dollars. A study of 
the $-per-home tabulations on pages 
66 and 67 reveals varied surprises. 


Windy City No. I 


In Chicago, for instance, $14.5]— 
the largest amount in the list—in spot 
money was spent last year per tv 
home, while smaller expenditures 
went into New York and Los Angeles, 
markets larger in size and more com- 
petitive in number of tv stations. In 
Madison, Wisc., and Evansville, Ind., 
where the homes-reached figures are 
identical and each market has three 
stations, one market’s dollars-per- 
home investment was 50 per cent 
greater than the other’s. Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, with 574,000 homes reached, 
chalked up a spot investment of $9.43 
per tv home; Portland, Me., with 
178,000 homes reached, found its spot 
dollars averaging out to an almost 
equal $9.32; Honolulu, with a still 
smaller homes-reached count — 113,- 
000—had a per-home investment of 
$9.70, and so on. 

Several questions are immediately 
apparent to explain the apparent in- 
equalities. Have national advertisers 
found that a smaller amount of money 
spent in one market will make that 
area’s consumers buy just as many 
boxes of Dash or Wheaties or what- 
ever per person as a larger amount 
spent in another market? In other 


(Continued on page 68) 
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BEST-RATED GROUP 
OF HOUR SHOWS 
NOW AVAILABLE 
IN SYNDICATION! 


ion values. Fam 
idd to the drawing pow- 
bsorbing series based on 
Shah Oe aeee citbusl-laarcboleme 
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ick Malloy, and 
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TELEVISION 

MGM Television, 1540 Broadway 
New York 36, N.Y., JU 2-2000 
Chicago: Ed Montanus 

467-5756 

Culver City: Charles Alsup 
UPton 0-3311 








16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
29. 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 


National and Regional Advertisers’ Investments Per Market 


New York 
Los Angeles 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 


Boston 


Detroit 

Pittsburgh 

Cleveland 

San Francisco-Oakland 
St. Louis 


W ashington 
Hartford-New Haven-New 
Britain-W aterbury 
Buffalo 

Baltimore 

Milwaukee 


Cincinnati 

Kansas City 
Seattle-Tacoma 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Indianapolis 


Houston 
Dallas-Ft. W orth 
Miami 
Columbus, O. 
Portland, Ore. 


Atlanta 

Denver 
Sacramento-Stockton 
Albany-Troy-Schenectady 
New Orleans 


Memphis 
Tampa-St. Petersburg 
Oklahoma City-Enid 


Harrisburg-Lancaster-Y ork- 


Lebanon 
Rochester 


Des Moines-Ames 
Omaha 

San Antonio 
Johnstown-Altoona 


1960 FCC 


$59,628,711 


28,012,507 
27,932,679 
18,519,832 
13,869,110 


10,798,087 
10,726,979 
10,391,390 
9,791,446 
8,136,610 


7,579,298 


7,016,968 
6,908,883 
6,204,613 
5,877,647 


5,656, 103 
5,606, 106 
5,488, 100 
5,413,451 
5,406,294 


9,287,955 
5,234,258 
4,950,197 
4,597,430 
4,554,490 


4,398,754. 
3,634,025 
3,545,146 
3,504,257 
3,471,747 


3,138,831] 
2,983,439 
2,833,120 


2,791,432 
2,591,360 


2,387,922 
2,360,536 
2,304,452 
2,193,441 


1960 Homes Reached (000's) 
4,600 
2,267 
1,925 
1,728 
1,417 


1,367 
956 
1,017 
1,037 
66] 


261 


397 
263 


226 
260 
238 
409 


$ per Home 
$12.96 
12.36 
14.5] 
10.72 
9.79 


7.90 
11.01 
10.22 

9.44 
12.31 


10.89 


12.23 
13.36 
11.06 
12.22 


9.85 
11.35 
11.13 

9.43 

9.88 


13.35 

8.57 
12.53 
11.70 
10.87 


9.82 
11.88 
11.36 
11.30 
10.78 


8.42 
9.81 
10.85 


7.03 
9.85 


10.57 
9.08 
9.68 
5.36 
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Norfolk-Portsmouth-Newport 
News-Hampton 


41. Tulsa 

42. Spokane 

43. Nashville 

44, Charleston-Huntington 

145. Wichita-Hutchinson 

46. Phoenix 

47. Portland, Me. 

48. Fresno 

49. Decatur-Urbana-Danville 

50. Flint-Saginaw-Bay City 

51. Greenville-Spartanburg-A sheville 

52. Cedar Rapids-W aterloo 

53. Salt Lake City 

54. Richmond-Petersburg 

55. Scranton-W ilkes-Barre 

56. Mobile-Pensacola 

57. Roanoke 

58. Knoxville 

59. Honolulu 

60. Madison 

61. Cape Girardeau-Paducah- 
Harrisburg 

62. Peoria 

63. Little Rock 

64. Orlando-Daytona Beach 

65. Fort Wayne 

66. Chattanooga 

67. Green Bay 

68. Youngstown 

69. Bakersfield 

70. Evansville 

71. South Bend-Elkhart 

72. El Paso 

73. Austin-Mason City 

74. Amarillo 

75. Albuquerque 

76. Tucson 

77. Colorado Springs-Pueblo 

78. Las Vegas 


| 


Sources: FCC individual tv market data, 1960, national and 
markets as appeared in Dec. 12, 1960, issue. 


2,156,036 


2,095,105 
2,066,579 
1,939,130 
1,895,817 
1,736,103 


1,704,756 
1,658,969 
1,658,056 
1,639,384 
1,579,783 
1,545,104 
1,495,710 
1,425,756 
1,321,039 
1,310,438 


1,258,125 
1,194,959 
1,189,632 
1,096,372 
1,065,561 


1,048,500 
1,010,988 
1,010,414 
955,742 
953,474 


922,137 
912,777 
849,873 
721,003 
686,156 


677,242 
637,577 
595,017 
588,320 
508,211 


504,285 
445,154 
199,434 


247 


238 
208 
304 
34] 
195 


188 
178 
202 
245 
307 


272 
245 
207 
214 
227 


179 
227 
171 
113 
172 


141 
162 
183 
197 
140 


141 
239 
133 
147 
172 


108 
94 
118 


72 
74 
39 





8.80 
9.94 
6.38 
5.56 


8.90 


9.07 
9.32 
8.21 
6.69 


5.15 


5.68 
6.10 
6.89 
6.17 


2.71 


7.03 
5.26 
6.96 
9.70 
6.20 


7.44 
6.24 
5.92 
4.85 
6.81 


6.54 
3.8] 
6.39 
4.90 
3.98 


5.88 
7.78 
5.50 
6.26 
4.30 


7.00 
6.02 
5.1] 


regional advertisers and sponsors; TELEVISION AGE listing top 100 
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Spot Homes (Continued from 65) 


words, does one dollar in Colorado 
Springs go as far as two dollars in 
Hartford-New Haven? 

Importantly, from the stations’ 
standpoint, are many markets under- 
priced? 

The answers to these questions nec- 
essarily must lie in the ledgers of ad- 
vertiser and station, but the averages 
in the charts on page 24 furnish help- 
ful hints in the form of further ques- 
tions: Why should southeastern mar- 
kets receive fewer spot dollars per 
home than southwestern ones? Why 
should there be a lower per-home spot 
investment in markets 31 through 40 
than in markets 21 through 30? 


‘Bargain Areas’ 


Acknowledging that many _local- 
market spot budgets are based on the 
year-to-year sales picture in each 
market, and that some regions of the 
nation have per-family retail expendi- 
tures below and above the national 
average, it nevertheless seems unlikely 
that a salesman in 
Houston would be employed at a sal- 
ary per household call considerably 


door-to-door 


higher than the same salesman would 
get if he worked in Miami or Colum- 
bus, Ohio, or Philadelphia. 

Yet this is what television is doing 
for numerous spot advertisers. Many 
markets appear to be “bargain areas” 
where the medium works—and does 
a competent job—for far less money 
than is required in other markets. 

For some 28 markets not reported 
on by the FCC, inasmuch as none had 
three or more tv stations in operation 





Unreported Markets 
Homes 

Reached 

(000' s) 
SEITE HOE 578 
RIED cn dac cucu asiresas 422 
Grand Rapids-Kalamazoo .. 419 
SS ee 404 
Wheeling-Steubenville ..... 349 
Syracuse-Elmira .......... 331 
Oklahoma City-Enid ...... 328 
BMD an ch ehdcukSceess 320 
Greensboro-Winston-Salem . 319 
at eee 317 
DEE sae chcHccsicaen uses 294 
I ol ae a 258 
eee 252 
Salinas-Monterey .......... 218 
Raleigh-Durham .......... 213 
ee 203 
I, aso cg tonic cinuiaia 199 
ee Ferre 198 
II 9 ohn oS alin a iaioe 187 
To asics aan 186 
REED o65.05-cb Kagwee<ce 177 
a = ane er 152 
Greenville-Washington, N.C. 144 
Sioux City, Iowa ......... 141 
Beaumont-Port Arthur .... 134 
Duluth-Superior ........... 132 
Hannibal-Quincy .......... 114 
Wichita Falls, Texas ...... 95 











last year, the averages presented here 
can be used to estimate individual 
area revenue. The markets, along with 
homes-reached figures, appear direct- 
ly above, with the average for each’s 
characteristics of region and size fur- 
nishing bases for reasonable esti- 
mates. 

There need be little guesswork in- 
volved, however, in drawing several 
conclusions from the dollars-per- 
home data. One is that promotion of 


individual markets is required in 


110 ADVERTISERS SPONSOR COLOR TV 


During the ’60-’61 season, 110 major advertisers 
sponsored network Color Television programs. More 
and more sponsors are moving up to Color. What about 
you ? Get the full Color picture today from: W. E. Boss, 
Director, Color Television Coordination, RADIO COR- 
PORATION OF AMERICA, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York, Tel: CO 5-5900 
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order to raise low-investment markets 
With 


agencies today highly conscious of 


and equalize spot revenues. 


cost-per-thousand, it would seem con- 
ceivable that markets delivering simi- 


lar-size audiences receive similar 


payment. 

There will be those cost-conscious 
minds, to be sure, who will sugg 
that one way of evening up the situa- 
tion would be to lower costs in some 
markets—ignoring the fact that ad- 
vertisers, too, should pay fully for 
full value received. 

And, returning to the thesis that 


viewers pay for what they get, it 


would seem only fair that a home in 
one market be required to return to 
the advertiser the same amount of 
money for viewing 52 weeks of tv 
programming as is paid by a home in 
another market. Excluding city and 
state tax differences, of course, a 
home in Nashville and one in Tampa 
pay similar amounts for a Coke, a 
pack of cigarettes and other nationally 
advertised products. Should a greater 
share of the advertisers’ tv investment 
rest more heavily on one family 
than another? The viewers probably 
wouldn’t think so. 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AU- 
GUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS 
OF MARCH 3, 1933 AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 
39, United States Code, Section 233) SHOWING 
THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, AND CIR- 
CULATION OF TELEVISION AGE published bi- 
weekly, every other Monday, at Baltimore, Md. 
for October 3, 1960. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager 
are: Publisher: Sol J. Paul, Editorial Dir.: Dick 
Donnelly, Managing Editor: Daniel Richman, 
Business Manager: Archer B. Greisen, all at 1270 
Ave. of Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 

2. The owner is: Television Editorial Corp., 
1270 Ave. of Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 
Stockholders: Mrs. Elizabeth Ver Bryck, River- 
side, Conn., Dan Hite, Washington, D. C., Jo- 
seph D. Isaacson, NYC, Louis M. Jacobs, Buffale, 
N. Y., Andre Longchamp, NYC, Sol J. Paul, 
NYC, Marlin & Sandberg, NYC, Horace Nahm, 
NYC, Television Enterprises, NYC. 

3. The known stockholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per- 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: (If ther are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
er corporaion for whom such trastee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
cireumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security olders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers dur- 
ing the 12 months preceding the date shown 
above was: 5,283. 

Sol J. Paul, 
Publisher. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 27th 

day of September, 1961. 

John P. Curtin 

Notary Public, New York County 
(My commission expires March 30, 1962) 
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“Now, Joe, if only 
you could polish off 
my big problem mn 


1|“Sure I have a problem. Listen. . . 
promoting an advertising medium like 
ours calls for dramatics. We blast out 
our one biggest sales point, loud and 
pretty — 


4|“Well, Mr. Smith, I don’t polish off 
many problems, but I shine up three 
agencies right across the street, and all 
the time, day or night, I see them looking 


up where they’re going to spend the 
money in a directory sort of thing —” 


2|“—but as promotion manager I worry 
about not registering the eight other big 
points in our total sales story for an 
advertiser. We could be losing contracts 
to competitors who claim to have the 
other values. 


5|“Oh, sure, Joe, you mean SRDS. We 


have a smasharoo blurb in there on 
our main sales point same as — hey... 
that’s it! Why don’t I put all our good 
points in Standard Rate, right where 
they have to look when they’re compar- 
ing us with the competition. Thanks, Joe, 
you sure polished off a tough one for me.” 


3| “Actually we have stronger arguments 
on all eight angles than any competitor, 
but we can’t crowd ’em all into our im- 
pression ads. How can I plug this gap 
in my promotion plan, Joe?” 


6| With competent, strategically placed 
information in SRDS 


YOU ARE THERE 
selling by helping people buy 


SROS @ 


Standard Rate IN B P| 
& Data Service, Inc. 


the national authority serving the 
media-buying function 

C. Laury Botthof, President and Publisher 
$201 OLD ORCHARD ROAD, SKOKIE, ILL.-YORKTOWN 6-8500 
SALES OFFICES-SKOKIE, NEW YORK, ATLANTA, LOS ANGELES 



















































Suddenly 
you're 


a 


lmketme 


because it took an “act of 
heroism” to find the most 
UNUSUAL gift-giving idea 
for customers, employees and 


friends EVER SEEN! 
xxknen 


...and your customers, ap- 
preciating your “heroics,” 
would call to say “THANK 
YOU” for your unique and 
wonderful remembrance and 
id ola -eh' ae) else eel-me (elem cow. 0 OE 
DITIONAL SALES! Even 
your employees showed their 
appreciation in the many 
Seoltimce hamelel ham 210M velti le! 
Vb elelpate-bele! 

x*xn« 

If you buy gifts (between 
$7.50 and $100.00 each), 
you'll surely want to see this 
unusually practical, sensa- 
tionally simple and refresh- 
ingly different way of saying 
“THANK YOU” to the peo- 
ple who are IMPORTANT 
sO mm 40) Oly. 0. 2 Om 20208 «. 
COMPANY. 


WRITE FOR MORE INFORMATION... am 
COup, 
+ + te 


Automated Gift Plan, Inc. 
80 Park Avenue. New York 16.N.Y 


TV¥-1la 
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Long Run (Continued from 34) 
cial sales on the air the stores can get 
a good idea of their following. 


“For Mr. Wolff 


plained, “we run an annual giveaway 


instance,” ex- 
contest and last year we had three 
million entrants. Also, we conducted 
a poll for two weeks before the New 
York mayorality race and we had 11 
thousand respondents. 

“Too, cooperatives are different 
from chain stores. They’re individual- 
ly owned, and the owners are often 
right in the stores. Customers come 
in and‘either mention that they’ve 
seen a special advertised on tv or they 
just discuss the show with the store 
manager. So we have tangible means 
of knowing the reaction to our pro- 
gram.” 

The commercials for Between the 
Lines are mainly institutional, though 
special items are played up, and the 
quality of the products is emphasized. 
The commercials also point out that 
each Associated Food store caters to 
the particular neighborhood it is in 
instance, a store stocks 


for more 


Italian foods in a_ predominately 
Italian neighborhood—and that the 
stores carry both national and private 
brands. 


“It's as if we were taking up the 








cudgel for the consumer,” said Mr, 
Wolff. “Standing out from the crowd 
is becoming the prime objective of 
the food and especially the retail in- 
dustries. Competition is keener than 
ever; as a result, price differentials 
are less pronounced. One store is 
cheaper today, another tomorrow, but 
there is not a significant difference in 
most cases. A program like Between 
the Lines deals with local problems of 
both the store and the consumer.” 
One of the main advantages in this 
program is its special advantage to re- 
tailers and companies using affiia- 
tions with local personalities, accord- 
ing to the program’s moderator-pro- 
ducer. Among the people appearing 
on the show have been New York’s 
Mayor Wagner and President Ken- 
nedy (when he was campaigning). 
Mr. Wolff sees the future of the re- 
the of the 


broadcast media because of the im- 


tail business in hands 
portance of the service and the char- 
acter of the store over and above its 
pricing or variety of products. 

“An outlet must rely heavily on its 
service personality to bring in busi- 
“T feel that the tv 
medium is a method of creating an 


ness,” he said. 
individual store personality out of an 
outlet that would otherwise blend in 
with its competitors.” 





crowd of only 9,000. 


20,000 enthusiastic fans. 


special for him.” 





WIIC Series of Fall Promotions 


wic Pittsburgh’s kick-off promotion for its NBC fall program line-up 
drew 35,000 people to a “Family Day” at West View Amusement Park. 
Promoted solely on wiic, the series of events included a specially 
televised softball game between the station announcers and the all-star 
wrestlers who appear regularly on wiic. Seventeen thousand fans watched 
the game, while the Pittsburgh Pirates, playing the same day, drew a 


The station also had 10,000 free tickets for various rides at the park, 
and all the names of the rides were changed for the day to titles of NBC 
fall programs. In addition, wiic did a remote telecast of the regular chil- 
dren’s show from the West View Park midway. 

As a major feature of the day, the regular wiic feature, Studio 
Wrestling, was telecast live from the West View auditorium to some 


The promotion is one of a series that the Pittsburgh station will carry 
during the next month. Each promotion will be in a different community 
and will be themed to a different approach. 

As Caley Augustine, wiic promotion director, put it, “When we're 
through, everyone in the area will be well aware of what the wic-NBC 
fall schedule is, and if we miss anyone we'll come back and put on a 
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The appointment of Frank A. Sherer as executive vice president of Interpublic, Inc., 
has been announced by Marion Harper Jr., president of the world-wide marketing com- 
munications company. Mr. Sherer, formerly president of the Knickerbocker Savings & 
Loan Association, has been financial vice president of Interpublic. In his new position— 
a post which has been vacant since the retirement earlier this year of Wilbert G. Stilson— 
Mr. Sherer will continue to have prime responsibility for all financial matters. Before 
joining the then McCann-Erickson, Inc., in 1959 he had spent more than 29 years in the 
banking field. Prior to serving as president of the Knickerbocker organization he had been 
a senior vice president of the Corn Exchange Bank & Trust Co. and a vice president of 
the Chemical Corn Exchange Bank (now Chemical Bank New York Trust). 





Edmund Burke has joined Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., as a vice president 
and management supervisor, it has been announced by Charles H. Brower, president of the 
agency. Mr. Burke, who will supervise The F & M Schaefer Brewing Co. account, had 
been a vice president and account supervisor at Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, directing work 
for Falstaff beer, Simoniz and Minute Maid, among other accounts. He went with the re- 
search department of D-F-S in 1947, was named an account executive the following year 
and vice president and account supervisor in 1952. During this period he also served as 
assistant to the media director. Mr. Burke holds a bachelor’s degree in management en- 
gineering and business administration from Northwestern University and lives with his 


wife and their two children in Cos Cob, Conn. 





Elected to fill three vacancies on the board of di- 
rectors of Ted Bates & Co. are Herbert G. Drake 
(1.), C. James Fleming Jr. (c.) and John Met- 
ealf (r.). Messrs. Drake and Fleming are with the 
agency in New York, both of them serving as senior 
vice presidents and account group heads; the for- 
mer came to Bates in 1956 from J. Walter Thomp- 
son, the latter in 1960 from Compton. Mr. Metcalf 
is joint managing director of Hobson, Bates & Part- 
ners, Ltd., of London. 





Lloyd Griffin has been elected to the new office of president, television, of Peters, 
Griffin, Woodward, Inc. The announcement was made by H. Preston Peters following a 
recent meeting of the firm’s directors and was accompanied by a surprise presentation by 
the PGW Television Colonels to the veteran spot-tv broadcasting executive. Mr. Peters, who 
continues as president and chief executive officer of the station representative firm, called 
the announcement “one of the most pleasant and important in the company’s 29-year his- 
tory.” Joining PGW in Chicago in 1945, following a wartime career with the Office of 
War Information, Mr. Griffin was appointed a vice president in 1946, a director the fol 
lowing year and was elected a partner in 1949. He transferred to the New York headquar- 








ters of the pioneer station rep two years later. 





The appointment of James Schiavone as general manager of WWJ-TV and WWJ Radio 
has been announced by Warren S. Booth, president of the Evening News Association, which 
owns and operates the Detroit stations. Mr. Schiavone succeeds Edwin K. Wheeler, who has 
been named general manager of the Detroit News. Since Nov. 15, 1957, Mr. Schiavone 
has been station manager of wwJ-Tv. He joined the station’s staff in 1952 and subse- 
quently served as a television producer-director, program and production manager and 
operations manager. Prior to going with WwJ-Tv he worked as a newspaper reporter and 
editor, as a radio announcer, writer and producer and as a television writer. During World 
War II Mr. Schiavone, a graduate of the University of Michigan, served in the Pacific as 
an artillery battery commander with the ran‘ of captain. 
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UPPER PENINSULA 
IS EASILY AVAILABLE 


NOW 





The New $100,000,000 
BIG-MAC Bridge 


carries thousands to the U. P. daily! 


Paul Bunyan Television 


WPBN-TV 


Traverse City 


WTOM-TV 


Cheboygan 
One Rate Card 
Covers 25 Northern Michigan Counties 
INCLUDING a big chunk of the U. P. 
and parts of Canada 


Offering the Only Principal 
City Grade and Grade A 
coverage to Traverse City, 
Cheboygan, and much of Resort-Rich 
Northern Michigar 


Reach the MOST homes with P B N * 


7000 MORE Homes Reached Than Sta. 8. 
M-F, Noon-6 PM) 

1900 MORE Hemes Reached Than Sta. B. 
M-f, 6 PM-Mid.) 

2800 MORE Homes Reached Than Sta. 8. 
(Sat. 6 PM-Mid.) 

1900 MORE Homes Reached Than Sta. 8. 
(Sun. 6 PM-Mid.) 


*ARB (March, 1960) 





Les Biedermon 
Generel Monoger 
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national representatives 
| Venard, Rintoul & McCo 


Network Representative Elisabeth Beckjordea 
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Every Monday night on NBC-TV 
an elderly, British-accented gentle- 
man, who once scared the hell out of 
an earlier generation when a medic 
named Frankenstein brought him to 
misbegotten life, gets viewers in the 
proper mood and at the same time 
identifies himself as the host of the 
show called Thriller by intoning: 
“Just as sure as my name is Boris 
Karloff—this is a thriller!” 

Funny that no Congressman’s yet 
caught up with such patent and flag- 
rant misleading of the poor, unpro- 
tected American tv audience. The 
man’s real name is Charles Edward 
Pratt, and he’s living proof that, 
Westinghouse aside, you can’t be sure 
of anything on television any more. 


* = % 


It happened on the eastern side of 
the Berlin Wall. A Communist guard 
was counting off the number of ref- 
ugees who had slipped past him dur- 
ing the night. 

“Eins, zwet, drei . . .” he muttered 
aloud, oblivious to the shadowy figure 
of his commanding officer behind 
him. He continued counting, 
sechzehn, siebzehn, neunzehn . 

His commanding officer looked uj. 
“Halt!” he snapped. “Vas ist los? 
What kind of counting is that? Six- 
teen, seventeen, nineteen. You left 
out eighteen.” 

“Ach, so,” replied the guard sheep- 
ishly. “I always make the achtzehn 
mistake.” 

= = * 

The fellows over at Jay Ward Pro- 
ductions, producers of The Bull- 
winkle Show, on NBC-TV and easily 
the most ardent promoters of the 
cartoon series, have come out with 
a Sing Along With Bullwinkle Song 
Book which ought to have the whole 
trade singing for the D.A. Sample 
(to the tune of When Irish Eyes Are 
Smiling): 

When agents’ eyes are smiling, 

Sure, the deal you’ve made is bad 
If you find an agent smiling, 

By his client you’ve been had. 
To hear his vicious laughter, 






As he puts away his pen, 

Oh, you'd give the world if you had 
read 

That contract once again! 

* * * 

We liked the following description 
of a film producer which was supplied 
by Bob Bergman of Filmex, Inc., 
in an address before an ANA work- 
shop meeting this summer. 

“A few years ago The New Yorker 
had a cartoon ... . The scene is a 
jungle, and two gentlemen of a safari 
are staring at a gorilla racing from 
the camp with a white woman under 
its arm. The caption was, ‘Il wonder 
what he sees in her.’ The gorilla was 
a film producer. Many things he does 
haven’t been understood. He has a 
simple mind, really; he may not be 
lovable, but he can be helpful.” 


* * * 


We're told one of the rating serv- 
ices called a young lady to inquire 
if she had seen Dr. Kildare last night. 
“No” replied the y.l., “there were 
too many people in his waiting room. 
I saw Ben Casey instead.” 


* % oo 


We thought the advertising drive 
on behalf of fallout shelters had 
reached its finest moment with the 
fellow who offered a lifetime guar- 
antee with his product. But we were 
wrong again. There’s another manu- 
facturer who has a simpler and far 
more effective advertising theme. 

It reads: “Only 17 shopping days 
left.” 

*% * * 

How about this exchange between 
an FCC lawyer and the advertising 
head of a giant corporation at the 
recent hearings in New York: 

Fcc: Could you tell us the size of 
the sample used in these surveys? 

ADMAN: They’re large enough to be 
statistically projectible on a national 
basis. 

Fcc (laughing): Maybe you know 
what that means, but I don’t. 

ADMAN: I don’t either . . . 
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Today...as for the 
last 33 years... 


Very advertisel 


receives eelte sreneele 
rate Io} equal 
Yor sterettitom-pate: 
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oe K *y T a CHANNEL 5 
MINNEAPOLIS + ST. PAUL Basic NBC Affiliate 
KOB AM-TV W-GTO AM 


Albuquerque, New Mexico Cypress Gardens, Florida 





Edward Petry & Company, Inc., National Representatives 
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CHANNEL 2 


Your Petry representative (ot in Canada, Andy McDermott) has a whole bag full of neat sales tricks that will help you sel 
the Western New York and Southern Ontario market through Channel 2. Let them show you how WGR-TV’s leadership 
in sports, movies, and local programming keeps viewers glued to 2. To sell Buffalo... get active with WGR-TV. 


WGR-TV CHANNEL 2 NBC BUFFALO,N.Y. + A TRANSCONTINENT STATION 


WROC-FM, WROC-TV, Rochester, N. Y. + KERO-TV, Bakersfield, Calif. — 
WGR-AM, WGR-FM, WGR-TV, Buffalo, N.Y. + KFMB-AM, KFMB-FM, 
KFMB-TV, San Diego, Calif. » WNEP-TV, Scranton—Wilkes-Barre, Penn. ,,. ovginai station Reoresentailt 
WDAF-TV, WDAF-AM, Kansas City, Mo. 
TRANSCONTINENT TELEVISION CORP. * 380 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 17 
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